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Christmas Work in School 


“* May I look over your building ? 
to spare.” 

“ Certainly, I shall be glad to show you the differ- 
ent rooms,’ replied the principal. ‘‘ You are engaged 
in educational work, I presume, from your interest.” 

“Yes, very much interested,” was the non-com- 
mittal reply. May I go to your rooms alone?”’ 

“ Why, y-e-s, of course, if you prefer.” And the 
keen-eyed, intelligent stranger went forth alone. 

He entered the office an hour later beaming with 
friendly interest. 

“You found a good deal of Christmas work going 
on, I presume,” for‘ December was far advanced. 

‘“Yes, and I’ve never had a more beneficial visit. 
I wanted to see other teachers besides my own en- 
gaged in this sort of thing-— those I didn’t know. I 
am so familiar with my own that I couldn't tell how 
much my judgment was biased by it 

‘1 don’t believe I quite understand you.”’ 

‘Well, I believe that the best way to really know a 
teacher is to see her in irregular school work, like pre- 
paring for special days. She is off parade then and 
never poses. The children, of course, feel the unusual 
liberty, are full of excitement, and the teacher does 
not know what will occur from one minute to another. 
She needs to be in a dozen places at once to guide 
the work and answer questions, and this tests her 
managing ability as nothing else does. If she has 
genuine control over her class it is plain to be seen at 
such a time. If it is only an official control, why, 
that, too, is transparent. Everything there is in her 
comes to the surface under these conditions.” 

“Would you like to be judged in a difficult place 
like that? Is it fair to any teacher?” 

“Bless you, I don’t look on to criticise for the 
pleasure of it. Bnt I must know my teachers for the 
good of everybody concerned. I’ve been a principal 
now, about twenty years, and I've tried to be a father 
to my teachers. But I don’t. think it is easy work to 
know teachers thoroughly—certainly not, when things 
go smoothly and the room is on its best behavior 
before the principal. As far as underestimating their 
difficulties, why, I’ve long ago come to the conclusion 
that the poorest teacher I have does better than I 
could in her place, take it right on day after day.” 

‘“ But I’m interested to know how you judged my 
teachers in their off-work this morning. I'll not say 
whether you are right or wrong, you understand, 
because that wouldn’t be fair to them.” 

“Allright. I don’t ask it, and mind, now, I’m not 
criticising as that word is usually understood. You 
come and see my teachers next week and then we will 
compare impressions, fraternally, and I'll see how cor- 
rectly a stranger can gauge them in looking at their 
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work in off-days like these. In the half dozen rooms 
1 visited this morning, no two were going about 
Christmas work the same way. I liked that—no cut- 
and-dried about it. In one room, the atmosphere was 
loaded with the “ getting’’ feeling about Christmas. 
Santa Claus filled the room. He must be catered to, 
propitiated for gifts. Their language work was letters 
to Santa Claus asking for things. The children were 
taking advantage — the teacher was worried — looked 
often at the clock. I got away as soon as I could. 
Now don’t be sensitive, my good man, you would 
probably find worse things at my building. Why, I 
have two teachers who never ought to mention Christ- 
mas in the whole month of December. They do 
more harm than good. But I can’t tell them so. 
They wouldn't know what I meant. I think it’s a 
pretty delicate thing to handle — this Christmas busi- 
ness in school. To make the children understand the 
true meaning of Christmas, the reason why gifts are 
given, without being Sunday-schooly and_ boring 
them; to teach generosity without preaching at them ; 
and to allow all the fun of it that really belongs to the 
children and the occasion—well, / don’t call it easy. 

‘‘In another room the teacher was evidently an- 
noyed at the necessity of doing anything out of the 
regular work, and that influence, of course, was felt 
by the children. Everything was perfunctory. They 
dallied and fidgeted over their construction work, and 
the teacher threatened and criticised without a touch 
of the Christmas feeling that would inspire the children 
to do their best. But the most unbearable thing was 
to see a teacher in another room making little prigs of 
the children over the Christmas planning. What! 
expect presents for ¢hemselves? O, no! perish the 
thought. But what could they do for ‘fa-pa’ and 
‘ma-ma, — that was what Christmas was for. Oh, 
the sentimental froth that is talked to our children! 
If a child can come out of the kindergarten and baby 
primary a good, normal, unaffected human creature, 
I'd like to see one. This goody-goody stuff wearies 
me. The real wholesome fun that children are en- 
titled to at Christmas, isn’t to be ignored or con- 
demned, and they are not to be called selfish for it, 
either. The one thing to do is to see that self is kept 
subordinate. 

“But I saw a beautiful thing in one of the lower 
rooms this morning. If ever the softening, inspiring 
influence of the true Christmas feeling showed in 
human faces, it was reflected in those children. They 
must have been talking of the Christmas story for the 
very air of the room seemed chastened with it. They 
were making radiations with a pencil from the little 
gold stars the teacher had given them, and they 
seemed far away with the shepherds, gazing on the 
hillside. I couldn't help thinking that The Child of 
whom they had been hearing would have felt very 
much at home among those little children. The 
teacher moved among them, touching a little head 
here and helping a little hand -there in the most 
natural way. Now, don’t suppose I think that teacher 
does that sort of thing every day —TI hope not. She 
looks as if she had some fun in her, too, and those 
tots will get all sides of Christmas, before the time is 
over. But I was specially glad to see the reverent 
side this morning. There is always the Madonna-and- 
child side to primary work and it makes me a better 
man every time I see it.”’ 

‘‘Of course, I know perfectly well the primary 
room you speak of, and all you say is true,’ re- 
sponded the principal. But there will not be a 


merrier room when Christmas comes than that one. I 
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can never understand how that teacher manages. She 
does the housework for her invalid mother and yet 
has time for everything. Her salary is not large but 
she was the only teacher in my building who had a 
Christmas tree for her children last year —a simple 
little affair, but how happy they all were! That room 
is always a satisfaction to me and I’m glad you got in 
there.” 

“So am I. Well, good-bye. Remember you are 
to come and see me, and that nothing I’ve said goes 
out of this office.” 

The principal mused thoughtfully after his visitor 
had gone. He had never realized that he had any 
duty to do, as principal, in the school preparation for 
Christmas. He wondered if he had not been seri- 
ously at fault. He didn’t yet know quite what he 
could do—but he was thinking. 


Professional Culture of “Teachers 


After They have been Regularly Employed 
in School Work » 


Supt. J. M. GREENWoop, Kansas City 


HIS paper is designed to call attention to the mental 
attitude of a large class of teachers after they have 


been regularly employed in school work, and have 

practically ceased to study educational problems 
seriously, or to widen their spheres of knowledge by syste- 
matic methods of culture. It is assumed that teachers who 
cease to strive after higher ideals in self-improvement, are 
moving with an accelerated velocity down an intellectual in- 
cline. This furnishes the background for submitting some 
reflections on the composition of the teaching force of the 
United States. 

In his last report the Commissioner of Education gives the 
whole number of public school teachers employed as 449,287. 
Of this number 117,035 are men, and 332,252 are women. 
The same table shows that during the last twenty-two years 
the percentage of male teachers had steadily decreased 
throughout the country from 42.8 per cent to 26 per cent, 
and that the annual decrement of male teachers in the five 
great divisions into which our country is geographically sub- 
divided, is about 5,000, and the annual increment of female 
teachers is 15,000. In 467 cities included in the report of 
the committee on salaries, tenure, and pensions of public 
school teachers in the United States, page 53, it is shown 
that the number of teachers employed was 84,042 exclusive 
of supervisors, and that only 8.6 per cent of the entire 
number employed in high and elementary schools were men, 
but deducting 2,921, who are principals, from the total, 
leaves 5.6 per cent of male teachers in these high and ele- 
mentary schools. These partial statistics are introduced for 
the purpose of calling attention to the character of the teach- 
ing force to be influenced by any system that may be de- 
vised for their professional improvement. It is my con- 
viction that there is no marked difference between the sexes 
in regard to any innate or acquired disposition to study 
thoroughly educational problems, or to strike out on new 
lines of investigation. Ina rough sort of a way, I am inclined 
to the belief that not more than twenty per cent of either 
sex now engaged in educational work, is willing to do much 
in the direction of either persistent study along special lines 
or professional reading. By this I do not affirm that eighty 
per cent of the teachers do not read, but that their reading 
is of that patchy, scrappy, miscellaneous species that contains 
neither information nor much literary culture. The disin- 
clination of a majority of teachers to engage seriously in new 
channels of thought, unless under pressure of a present, 
powerful stimulus, is well known. Consequently this nega- 
tive factor has to be reckoned within all calculations con- 
nected with an investigation of this kind. 

When “ Teachers’ Reading Circles” were first outlined 
in several of the states and courses of study rather formid- 
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able were recommended, covering three or four different 
lines of work, it was very generally believed that a plan had 
been hit upon that would materially raise the general level 
of the professional efficiency of the teaching force of the 
country, and thus widen their sphere of knowledge in many 
directions. In the practical application of this elaborate 
scheme, it soon became apparent that those who should have 
accepted it most enthusiastically, rejected it or were in- 
different, while the younger and more enthusiastic teachers 
were incalculably benefited. 

There is another class not so numerous as the first, that 
had their minds set in another direction. ‘They are the 
“ degree-hunters’’ who are specializing. They are high 
school and elementary teachers who are looking forward to 
something better than they now have and are striving each 
summer at normal schools, colleges and universities to im- 
prove themselves in certain branches of study in order to 
receive higher salaries. Work of this kind has great value 
academically, but in general it does not lead very far in the 
direction of professional study, and consequently contributes 
little expert teaching. The knowledge acquired is chiefly 
technical and narrow, and it leads into closed alleys rather 
than out into the open. Yet there are some excepticns. 
My observation in watching high school teachers who have 
taken work along special lines is, that it narrows rather than 
broadens their vision of educational questions generally. As 
a Class these teachers give much less thought to scientific 
methods of study pertaining to the acquisition of knowledge 
than any other class of teachers. They are drill-masters 
who continue to fit subjects to boys and girls, rather than 
fit boys and girls to subjects. Their methods are in an ad- 
vanced microscopic stage. In hardly any sense can they be 
classified as students of education, but they are excellent 
drill sergeants. 

If eighty per cent of teachers cease to read systematically 
after they have been once thoroughly installed as teachers, 
the question is, how can they be induced to fall into stu- 
dious habits of reading and investigating educational prob- 
lems? A temporary stimulus may be imparted by having a 
graduated course of study, the pressure of which is in some 
manner connected with an advance in salary. A purely fi- 
nancial stimulus is a low motive for real teaching. But there 
is a tendency inherent in some minds while working at a 
project that is irksome at first, to become interested in the 
kind of work which was so distasteful at the beginning. ‘This 
change is produced by a different view point. However, 
there should be nothing compulsory connected with any 
scheme for the professional advancement.of teachers, but it 
should be of such a nature as would enable one to pull him- 
self upward by self-exertion. 

A danger to be guarded against in the use of all factitious 
stimuli, is the shortness of the time occupied in preparation 
for advancement. Many never look ahead very far. The 
near and the present they see. In general, the minimum 
salary should be large enough to allow those who reach it 
and feel inadequate to further exertion, to rest there and 
vegetate, having their thoughts undisturbed by visions of 
future examinations ; but for those progressive spirits, act- 
uated by a great desire to do much better work and to culti- 
vate their minds to the greatest possible extent, a way should 
be left wide open through which to advance in proficiency 
each year. 

By a well known law in operation among skilled laborers, 
it is a recognized fact that the best workers always lift up to 
a certain level those who have not will power enough to lift 
themselves. The strong workers help the weak ones to 
better salaries. A method of dividing teachers into groups 
for the study of special subjects has been quite successful in 
some cities. Frequently one enthusiastic teacher in a school 
of twenty or thirty teachers will inspire from one-half to threc- 


fourths of the entire body. Sporadic efforts are generally 


short-lived. Enthusiasm is contagious, but it is not equal to 
well-directed, persistent discipline. A discipline mind counts 
everywhere. 


If the superintendent of a system of schools, or the prin- 


cipal of a school, is studiously inclined, the teachers, as a 
body, can be put in the right attitude toward professional 
advancement. The superintendent or principal must be a 
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leader, one who can persuade others to enlist under his 
banner. The organization of the workers, first into a com- 
pact body those who really mean to improve, will produce 
a marked effect on the laggards. 

I have made it a point whenever I read a new book, or 
an old one that I found to be helpful, to call the attention 
of principals and teachers to it publicly, and to speak briefly 
of the leading thoughts it.presented. I have tried to create 
a desire for knowledge first and which some of the teachers 
would endeavor to gratify. In all that is done, the taste of 
each individual must, to some extent, be consulted. He 
should be urged to go out and browse in such pastures as 
seem most inviting tohim. Next to one’s professional read- 
ing, after thoroughly informing himself in regard to the 
subject matter which must be taught and its connection with 
other related subjects, he should study most thoroughly the 
principle of education and the history of the processes by 
which each mind made its discoveries. To secure the best 
results each one should pursue some subjects that are quite 
remote from his daily routine of work. The mind that is 
not continually making some new acquisitions is decreasing 
in power as well as in mental alertness. 

To keep all the teachers of a corps growing in knowledge 
as well as in efficiency, is one of the most urgent unsolved 
educational problems in our country at this time, and I trust 
some practical scheme will be presented at an early date in 
which this subject will receive the treatment its importance 
demands. 

—New England Journal of Education 





Keeping Christmas 


It is a good thing to observe Christmas Day. The mere 
marking of times and seasons when men agree to stop work 
and make merry together is a wise and wholsome custom. 
It helps one to feel the supremacy of the common life over 
the individual life. It reminds a man to set his own little 
watch, now and then, by the great clock of humanity. 

But their is a better thing than the observance of Christ- 
mas Day, and that is, keeping Christmas. 

Are you willing to forget what you have done for other 
people and remember what other people have done for you ; 
to ignore what the world owes you and to think what you 
owe the world; to put your rights in the background and 
your duties in the middle distance and your chances to do 
a little more than your duty in the foreground ; to see that 
your fellow men are just as real as you are, and to try to 
look behind their faces to their hearts, hungry for joy; to 
own that probably the only good reason for your existence 
is not what you are going to get out of life; but what you are 
going to give to life; to close your book of complaints 
against the management of the universe and look around you 
for a place where you can sow a few seeds of happiness — 
are you willing to do these things even for a day? Then 
you can keep Christmas. 

Are you willing to stoop down and consider the needs and 
the desires of little children ; to remember the weakness and 
loneliness of people who are growing old; to stop asking 
how much your friends love you and ask yourself, whether 
you love them enough; to bear in mind the things that 
other people have to bear on their hearts; to try to under- 
stand what those who live in the same house with you really 
want, without waiting for them to tell you; to trim your 
lamp so that it will give more light and less smoke, and to 
carry it in front so that your shadow will fall behind you ; to 
make a grave for your ugly thoughts and a garden for your 
kindly feelings, with the gate open —are you willing to do 
these things even for a day? Zhen you can keep Christmas. 

Are you willing to believe that love is the strongest thing 
in the world—stronger than hate, stronger than evil, stronger 
than death—and that the blessed life which began in Beth- 
lehem nineteen hundred years ago is the image and bright- 
ness of Eternal Love? Then you can keep Christmas. 

And if you keep it for a day, why not always? 

But you can never keep it alone. 

— Henry Van Dyke 
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The Spirit of the Gift 


*Tis not the weight of jewel or plate, 
Or the fondle of silk and fur; 
*Tis the spirit in which the gift is rich 
As the gifts of the wise ones were; 
And we are not told whose gift was gold 
Or whose was the gift of myrrh. 
—Edmund Vance Cooke 


Nineteen hundred years have fleeted since the shepherds heard 
that song, 

Since Judea’s hills were brightened by the presence of that 
throng; 

But adown the distant ages, when the Christmastime draws near, 

And our hearts and homes are brightened with the Christmas 
warmth and cheer— 

Whien our hearts with love grow warmer as the light glows ina 
gem— 

Softly steals the angel’s message, ‘‘ Christ is born in Bethlehem.” 

—Agnes Churchill Lacy 


Blackboard Drawing V 


FREDERICK WHITNEY, Supervisor of Drawing in State Normal School, 
Salem, Mass. 


(All rights reserved) 


" ELL me, children, what you would like for Christ- 
mas.” ‘Can you draw any of these?’’ ‘Go to 
the board and try.”” “I will draw some for you.” 

What a sensible teacher, wasn’t she? We will 
try to do something as good or better. 

Let the children describe a Christmas tree ; the things upon 
it; the things they expect to give as well as the things they 
hope to receive. Or ask them to tell you of the things 
in pictures or sketches instead of in words; then you tell 
them what they have drawn. Go to the board and draw for 
them some of these very things, that they may detect the 
mistakes in their sketches. 

The Christmas tree is easily drawn. We will have it out- 
of-doors in a snowstorm and later indoors decorated with 
candles or gifts. 

For the first sketch use a stroke like a. It is made with 
the usual half or two thirds of a piece of chalk placed upon 
the board in an oblique position, and is drawn with an 
almost horizontal movement. 

In the drawing put in a few tree trunks, with charcoal ; 
then draw the tree, using the chalk very delicately at first, 
then accent for the snow. The snowflakes are made with 
the end of. the chalk, simply dotting here and there. Let 
the children assist in making the snowstorm. The trunk 
and branches may be added by using a bit of charcoal. 

Draw a similar tree omitting the snow, but add the 
Christmas candles as in the branch at 4. 

They are made with a single white mark and the addition of 
a white spot of chalk above for the flame. See the enlarged 
drawings near 4. 

Try a branch of cones like that in the second illustration. 
The cones are made as at ¢, by the use of a few short 
strokes with a small piece of chalk, and the addition of 
touches with the end of the chalk and the charcoal. The 
needles are added by using the point of the chalk. 

The fireplace will not be found difficult to draw when the 
suggestions given in this lesson are applied. 

First, rub in the square opening with charcoal; then use 
half stick of chalk and try the stroke given at a@ for the 
brick work. This is a series of dashes made with the side 
of the chalk, a very small space being left between the 
bricks. At 4, the arrangement of the strokes is seen. Now 
apply these to the drawing of the brick work about the 
opening already represented. Accent occasionally with the 
point of the chalk. 

The flame and smoke, ¢, are drawn in a similar manner to 
that used in giving the effect of spray in beach sketches. 
Mass a thick body of chalk after erasing a bit of the char- 
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coal, then use the tip of the finger and gradually blend the 
chalk into the charcoal. The andirons are drawn with the 
black chalk or charcoal and the lights are added with 
the point of the chalk. 

In drawing the mantel, use first a single horizontal stroke. 
The chalk is held in a vertical position and the pressure is 
upon the upper end. With the point of the chalk add a few 
details as seen in the illustration. The walls of the room are 
done with very delicate vertical strokes, and the pictures, 
candle-stick, stockings, etc , may be added if desired. The 
strokes necessary in drawing these have frequently been given 
in previous lessons. 

There are many other suggestions which might be given 
for this month, but the application of the lessons already 
given and the strokes which have been used in these lessons, 


will suffice for many Christmas drawings. 


Christmas Work for Nimble Little 
Fingers 
LAURA LOEHLE THORNBURG, Des Moines, lowa 


WONDER if they wouldn’t like to make some book- 
i marks. I am sure the boys would enjoy cutting some 
in the shape of a football pennant, and how the girls 
will enjoy painting sunbonnet babies on one side and on 
the other the words, “‘ The Babies one and all wish you a 
merry, merry Christmas.” 
Or, they might enjoy book-marks cut rectangular with a 
bunch of holly tied with red ribbon painted at the top and 
below that, in our very best writing : 


“The world is happy, the world is wide, 
May joy be yours this Christmas tide.” 
Someone else might like both holly and mistletoe painted 
at the top and the words: 


* Holly branch and mistletoe 
Happy days where’er you go.” 


Perhaps some of the children might like to paint a wreath 
of holly, with its bow of red, on one side of a book-mark and 
write in dainty letters on the other side : 


“Ho! ’tis Christmas 
And the holly bright 
Hanging in the windows 
Fils us with delight, 
Dainty little berries 
Shining red and round, 
You are very welcome 
When the snow is on the ground.” 


Calendars ! 1 am thinking of so many pretty ones that I 
can scarcely tell which ones the children would like best. 
Wouldn’t one like this be pretty ? 

Cut a child about to hang a stocking on a pedestal or 
pillar which has a lighted candle on top. Paint the child, 
pillar, and candle in appropriate colors and mount on card- 
board. At the lower right corner tack a calendar. I saw 
one like that and it was so pretty ! 

Another one would be to cut a Christmas bell and paint 
it, and tie a calendar with blue ribbon to the clapper. On 
the bell print, “ Merry Christmas bells ring joy to you.” 

Other pretty appropriate ones might bear pictures of the 
stable and manger where the Christ-Child was born, or a cut- 
ting of a camel and the Bethlehem star. 

Of course it will be fun to paint a fireplace with stockings 
of all sizes hung in front and the calendar in the right corner. 

A pretty painted scene, “The night before Christmas,” 
would bring a happy smile to someone’s face, many times 
during the year when the calendar was consulted. 

Such pretty ones could be made by cutting out pictures 
of reindeer, and painting appropriate snow scenery about 
them. Pictures of old Santa may be used in the same way, 
painting the chimney, sky, and snow about, and tacking 
calendar below. 

You know it is real good training to develop accuracy 
to make the calendar figures for the year, each figure in its 
right place. 
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I know that a simple little Christmas card often brings a 
ray of cheer to a sad heart. So, children o’ mine, you shall 
make some. 

We will cut out a large star, paint the edges gold and in 
the center paste a picture cut from magazines of the 
Madonna or Christ-Child ; or else we will cut three white 
stars, tying one below the other with narrow blue ribbon and 
the words, ‘‘‘Merry, Merry, Christmas ” on each star. 

Another card would be pretty with a pine tree scene — 
the cones lying carelessly on the snow. 

Still another way to make a pretty card would be to paint 
a spray of holly tied with ribbon, at the top of the card, a 
golden star at the bottom, and a “ Rising sun scene,” at one 
side and on the middle of the card the words : 


“ A happy Christmas to you 
For the light of life is born, 
And His coming is the sunshine 
Of the dark and wintry morn.” 


Another card surely would be pretty with a chain of bells 
wound carelessly about it and the words : 


“ The time draws near the birth of Christ, 
The moon is hid, the night is still; 
The Christmas bells from hill to hill 
Answered each other in the mist.” 


I know you and I would be glad to receive a card with 
bells painted on it as though just tossed there and the 
words-: 

“T heard the bells on Christmas Day 
Their old familar carols play, 
And wild and sweet the words repeat 
Of peace on earth, good will to men.” 


Wouldn’t the children enjoy making this one? Paint a 
Christmas tree, gay with red candles, and gifts, and the 
words : 

** Tall and straight and fair to see 
Stands the green clad Christmas tree. 
Here are the candles all aglow 
To light the branches high and low; 
Gifts in plenty there will be, 

Some for you and some for me, 
And we’ll laugh and clap with glee, 
_ Dancing ’round our Christmas tree.” 


If this were given to some aged person, I wonder whether 
it would not awaken happy memories of childhood days. 

Yet another card which would fulfil its mission might 
bear the scene of the wise men and their camels and the 
Christmas star. 

Here is a nice one to send to some sick little friend : Cut 
a big stocking. Paint it gaily. Cut small gifts suchas sled, 
drum, top, book, etc., and paste on the stocking, On the 
toe of the stocking write, “These are the things I hope 
Santa Claus will bring you.” 

[ think we ought to make some Christmas booklets. | 
saw the dearest one not long ago. What tender, holy 
thoughts it would awaken. It was made of white paper and 
the sole decoration was a tiny scalloped edge of gold, and 
gold stars sprinkled promiscuously about. The first page 
bore the words : 


“ And there were in the same country shepherds abiding in the field 
keeping watch over their flock by night.” 


The second chapter was composed of : 


“ And lo, the angel of the Lord came upon them, and the glory of the 
Lord shone round about them, and they were more afraid.” 


Chapter IIL: 


“ And the angel said unto them “ Fear not, for, behold, I bring you 
good tidings of great joy, which shall be to all people. 


Chapter IV. : 


“For unto you is born this day in the city of David,-a Saviour which 
is Christ the Lord.” 


Tell me honestly, wouldn’t you enjoy getting a book like 
that, especially if made by childish hands? 

Quotation Booklets are very good, bearing the quotations 
of Edwin S, Martin. 
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“ Come, Christmas, with thy message dear 
And all thy gentle mirth; 
To teach that love shall cast out fear 
And peace shall reign on earth.” 


Another one of his verses is good : 


“ God bless all givers and their gifts 
And all the giftless too, 
And help them by whatever shifts 
Their kindly will to do. 
S When seasons which our hearts expand 
Our purses fail to fill 
A word, or smile, a clasp of hand 
. Shall carry our good will.” 


Here is another splendid thought for the quotation book : 
“ If, instead of a gem or even a flower, we could cast the 
gift of a lovely thought into the heart of a friend, that would 
be giving as the angels give.” 

Can you imagine a Christmas gift which is apt to do more 
good than this quotation ? 


“ May every soul that touches thine, 
Be it the slightest contact, get therefrom some good, 
Some little grace, one kindly thought; 
One inspiration unfelt before; one bit of courage 
For the darkening sky; one gleam of faith!” 


How some “Christmas Scrap Books” would cheer little 
sick folks! Pictures of Santa, reindeer, chimneys, bells, 
Christmas trees, etc. 

Another little book which would bring joy could be made 
of pictures cut from magazines, of Chinese, Japanese, Ger- 
man, etc., children. The cover bearing the words: “The 
children of all countries wish you a Merry Christmas.” 

A Baby Booklet would be novel. Mellin’s Food Babies 
or other babies could be utilized and on the cover the words, 
“The American Babies send Christmas greetings.” 

A little book with its leaves cut like a holly leaf — the 
cover one painted green — with Christmas couplet quota- 
tions would be nice. 

Of course we ought to make some blotter pads, tying 
blotters with ribbon and painting something pretty on the 
outside one. 

Then too, I believe we ought to make some needle books 
— Iam certain mother and auntie would appreciate them. 
We will scallop some pieces of white flannel and sew them 
together. Then we will cut some cardboard covers, paint 
a gold star on the outside and the words: 


‘* Christmas comes but once a year; 
Christmas always brings good cheer.” 


On the other cover of another needle-book we will paint 
posts and a clothes line, then we will cut little stockings, 
paint them in fancy design and pasie them on the line, 
painting a clothespin on the top. Below we will write: 


“ May Santa fill to overflowing 
Your stockings every Christmas time.” 


The dear old grandmothers will appreciate some pin- 
cushions — no matter if the stitches aren’t very even. 

And grandfather, I’m sure would treasure a pen-wiper 
made heart shape with button-hole edges. I am afraid he 
would think it far too beautiful to use. 

Then on raffia days, some of those pretty boxes we have 
made could be converted into handkerchief, collar, and 
jewel boxes. Pin holders, needle-books, whisk-broom 
holders, trays tied with ribbon would be woven just full of 
love, I know. 

We could have had some jolly times making match 
scratchers. A back view of pussy — cutof heavy cardboard, 
and a square of sand-paper pasted on the middle of pussy’s 
back would be funny. Or, we could cut a large circle of 
white cardboard, and paint two gray pussies sitting on a 
fence looking at the moon. At the lower right side we 
could paste a square of sand paper, and right below that 
paste a folded prism to hold the matches. This would be 
useful as well as ornamental. 

Another match scratcher would be pretty enough if a lady 
were cut from a colored fashion plate and a tan sand paper 
skirt, all ripples at the bottom, pasted on her, and above her 
the words, ** My lady sends unto you her Christmas greet- 
ings.” 
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Some memorandum tablets each decorated daintily would 
be an acceptabte gift to any one. 

I believe this year we will try making some letter texts. 
Printing them, oh, so neatly and making the initial letter 
very fancy and either binding the text or motto with red 
passe-partout, or else painting a red border. 

It seems to me a case for newspaper clippings would be 
so easy to make and yet so goud a gift. I believe we will 
make ours out of strong paper, like an envelop, cover with 
linen, fasten with a skirt fastener, and paint a Christmas 
verse on the outside. One like that would be used very 
often on my own table, I know. 

Little lads and lasses, are you still planning at home? 
Well, we will compare notes in the morning and choose just 
which things we would like best to make. I think every 
school child in this broad, happy world ought to make at 
least one inexpensive, yet artistic gift. I must be sure to 
impress upon them that not one of us is going to be so sel- 
fish as to be disappointed if the dear Kriss Kringle does not 
bring just what we like. It is going to be a gala day any- 
way, a day of glad content; content, because someone else 
received what we like; content, above all, that the good 
Father sent the Baby Jesus to the earth. 

So, in the meantime, children, be as happy, as wild, as 
excited, as you please, for the watchful Father above will 
send with night its curtain of forgetfulness to cover busy, over- 
anticipating little brains. It isn’t any wonder at all that 
“ Christmas work and Christmas joys fill the hearts of girls 
and boys.” 

Dear teacher, are you planning these days before Christ- 
mas, how to make holy anthems and sweet carols chime in 
the hearts of little ones? Do you realize that at this time 
ycu can do more than any other time to cast out selfishness 
and implant love, yes, love like that which has spread out 
over the earth ever since a little blue-eyed baby saw the light 
of the world in a crude stable in the old, old city of 
Bethlehem. 


The Gracious Overflow 


(The fullowing is an extract from a little volume entitled “ Seven 
Lamps for the Teacter's Way.” The “Seven Lamps” is a lecture. by 


the late Frank A. Hill, while Secretary of the Massachusetts State 
Board of Education. ‘he “Gracious Overflow ” is one ‘of the “ Seven 
Lamps” to illumine the Teacher’s Way.—TuHr Epiror) 


The fifth lamp of our series is that of the gracious over- 
flow. Test the maximum strength of the right arm in some 
particular exercise. Suppose that strength as registered by 
some measuring apparatus stands at60. Test the maximum 
strength of the left arm in the same exercise. It is usually 
less. Suppose the measure of that strength stands at 4o. 
Now subject the right arm, but not the left, to continuous 
practice, so as to develop further strength in the exercise 
on trial. Its strength mounts from 60 to 70, to 80, and 
stops, we will say, at go. Now test the strength of the left 
arm, and there comes out a most surprising, a most signifi- 
cant result: the strength of this unexercised and apparently 
neglected left arm has actually risen from 40 to 50 or 60. 
In other words, the untrained left arm has handsomely 
shared in the gain of the trained right arm; it has profited 
by the gracious overflow. So whatever the part of the body 
that is exercised, whatever the gain that is made, whether 
in strength, quickness, skill, delicacy, special codrdinations, 
or what not, there is an overflow of gain from that part to 
other parts. This is not a speculation, a, fancy; it is an 
irresistible conclusion from scientific measurements. But 
the overflow is more than a physical one; it is mental as 
well, and may even be moral. If I am exerting increasing 
strength with my right arm, it is because the idea of exerting 
that strength is gaining in potency, because I am applying 
my mind more intently to that idea. The gain is all along 
the line —in muscle, in idea, in will power. And the over- 
flow to the untrained left arm is also all along the line — in 
muscle, in idea, in will power. Thereafter, if I press either 


arm to greater endeavor, it is because the idea, the sugges- 
tion, the mental picture or copy of the endeavor, is a better 
defined and more puissant one, and because the mind’s 
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power of fixing its attention on that idea and holding it 
there has been enhanced. 

Now this overflow does not mean that one learns Greek 
by studying algebra or either by playing football; but it 
does mean that.our activities do not thrive for themselves 
alone, that there is a community of interest among them, 
that they minister to one another, and that the overflow 
proceeds as naturally, as easily, from the physical side of 
activity to the mental as from the mental side to the physical. 
How it gets across the abyss between them is the insoluble 
problem of the world, but it gets across ; and a most merciful 
overflow it is as well as gracious. What a dreadful responsi- 
bility would rest upon the teacher if he had to train every 
particular nerve, or muscle, or function, or faculty in every 
particular respect; if, for instance, oversight at any point 
meant non-use, decadence, atrophy at that point! But 
Nature knows better ; and so she keeps the deeper things of 
educative process in her own hands. ‘The gracious overflow 
is all her own. By means of it she is forever reducing the 
pupil’s one-sidedness, forever broadening his narrowness, 
forever contributing to .his symmetry and. balance ; and, in 
short, forever working to save him from the deficiencies of 
instruction. The thought comes to us here that because of 
the gracious overflow a course of study somewhat narrow and 
intensive is much broader than is commonly supposed. 
Perhaps the doctrine of the overflow is a dangerous one to 
teach. The thoughtless teacher may find himself looking to 
the overflow to make good or cover up his inefficiency. I 
beg to remind him that before there can be an overflow the 
spring must be full. What share of gain comes to the pupil 
from the direct endeavor and what from the overflow — all 
this baffles calculation. It is enough to know that in this 
overflow there is much of salvation for the pupil, much of 
consolation for the teacher. Nay, there sometimes blossoms 
in the overflow the finest flower of instruction, but so remote 
therefrom that one shall never suspect the connection 
between them. 1 commend to you, therefore, this lamp 
of warmth and comfort —the lamp of the gracious over- 
flow. 





Do Not Forget the Birds 


Do not forget to give the birds a Christmas tree this year. 
You will enjoy it as much as they. Let me tell you how to 
do it. 

First, select the tree. An evergreen tree in your own 
garden will be best. Then I want you to think about the 
gifts for your little winter neighbors. 

You know the chickadee, the little gray bird that wears a 
white waist-coat and a black cap? He is the one that says 
“ Chick-a-dee-dee-dee-dee” or sings “‘ Phoe-be” through 
the cold winter weather. Chickadee likes suet and I hope 
you will put a large piece on the tree for him. Doubtless 
other birds will share his gift. Tell us how many you see 
eating the suet. If youdo not know the names of the birds, 
describe them. 

A good sized bone that has not been salted will attract 
crows, nuthatches, and woodpeckers. Perhaps the downy 
woodpecker will come for his Christmas dinner. How glad 
you will be to see this sociable little bird ! 

Some of our winter neighbors are seed eaters : tree sparrows, 
snow buntings and the like. You know what strong little 
bills they have. These bills were made to crack seeds. 
The sparrows and snow buntings will be pleased with a 
nice basket of seeds, so I should advise you to provide this 
gift for them. I want you to find out whether they take 
any of the gifts provided for the other birds. Do they eat 
the suet?. Notice whether the English sparrow takes an 
interest in the tree.—Se/. 





Fear not, my friend, giving more than your due, 
Remember the gift presented to you 
In the long ago and try to be true 
When Christmas comes. 
— William Lytle 
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The Yule Log 


This yule log is always cut the year before so that it may 
be well seasoned and dried to send out its sparkle and cheer 
when placed in the great wide fire-place on Christmas Eve. 
For the good cheer it represents is greeted with bared heads 
by the laborers as it is dragged from its place in the woods. 

They sing as they place the burning brands beneath it, 
and then the children dance about, shouting with glee under- 

" neath the overhanging mistletoe. 
A part of the yule log is kept to light the log the follow- 
ing year, and a song accompanies the lighting of this brand : 
Kindle the Christmas brand and then 
Till sunset let it burne; 
Which quenched, then lay it up agen, 
Till Christmas next returne. 


Part must be kept wherewith to tend 
The Christmas log next yeare; 


And where it is safely kept the fiend 
Can do no mischief there. 


The last two lines refer to a popular superstition that 
where this brand is placed to remain till the next year no 
harm can come, and in France it is even believed that it 
keeps away the pestilence.—Se/. 


Any cloud you can lift from hearts of care, 

Any kind word needed?—try to be there, 

And always add help to sympathy’s prayer 
When Christmas comes. 


Fear not, my friend, giving more than your due, 
Remember the gift presented to you 
In the long ago, and try to be true 
When Christmas comes. 
— William Lytle 
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Christmas Crinkles 


MARTHA W. STEARNS, Supervisor of Drawing, New London, Conn. 


] F all the generations of Christmas presents could pass in 
review, the most fertile genius would stagger at the 
thought of making “ something new,” and add to that 

the demand for ‘‘ something easy ’”’ for children to do, 
and the most inventive have a problem to tussle with. 

To anyone who has observed various sorts of construction 
work as obtained from the pupils of different teachers, this 
problem of “easy things” becomes largely a matter of 
easy ways. 

Some will have really difficult articles well made 
because they have the faculty of seeing easy ways 
to do things, and others will have easy subjects 
wretchedly constructed because of their compli- 
cated methods of work, or lack of enthusing the 
work spirit into the children. 

Too many directions bewilder, as they can not 
be carried in mind, and the dictating of only one 
thing at a time is equally bad, for the children 
then become mere machines working without 
reasoning. 

The pleasure of “creating” is taken away, as 
they merely become hands for the teacher, doing 
what she says because she says i¢ without reason- 
ing the sequence of each step by seeing the need 
of it, and so doing it. In giving the children 
these models to make, ask them how they think 
they are made and where two or three different 
ways of making the same thing are possible, show 
them the different ways, and let each choose his 
own way. 

Since the ability to accomplish the given thing 
is the object, and not the thing itself, the power 
to think and to execute the thought rather than 
the resu/¢ obtained, the ways of working are most 
important. 

By little differences in the development of a model, made 
by the exercise of the child’s choice, a touch of individuality 
is given that makes the thing peculiarly his own, and work 
is play, in proportion as it is the child’s own way, and cor- 
respondingly easy. 

So the thing to be made can be quite difficult, if attrac- 
tive, for the beauty of a thing is not simply to create a taste 
for beauty in the worker, but serves also as a bait to catch 
the child’s fancy and hold his attention and stimulate his 
action to work. 

What is more pitiful than a bit of poorly made uninter- 
esting school work that some weary little fingers have made 
because they Aad to, and what is so refreshing to see, as the 
serenity, the calm confidence with which a child 
will announce the great things he is going to 
make, with all the buoyancy of faith and not a fear 
of failure when his imagination is full of the things 
he loves ! 

The things of his imagination will be facts 
some time, too, if grown up inhumanity does not 
intervene with the snuffers of “ can’t’ and “ too 
hard,” and put out the light of enthusiastic effort. 
The kingdoms of earthly attainments like the 
kingdom of heaven are possible only to those with 
the all-believing minds of the child, who are 
always ready with the faith-inspired ‘I can,” for 
each new thing to be done. 

Before beginning work in these “ Crinkles ” for 
Christmas, the children will enjoy, in localities 
where it is possible, getting very small, really 
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Lay the larger circle on tag-board and mark around, then 
remove and place small one in centre of circle drawn and 
mark around it, cut out small circle from centre of larger 
one after cutting larger one from the tag-board, thus a ring 
is made. 

__ Tie four pieces of raffia through this ring as shown in 
illustration. Slip another piece eight inches long through 
these and bring ends together as shown in illustration. Fil 
a raffia needle with red raffia and grasping the ring in left 
hand, with thumb where indicated by cross, draw the raffi 
through the ring over and over with right hand, beginning 
at right and working to left. After drawing under and over 





Return ball and pasteboard ring for making 


enough to make six “ layers,” change color to natural raffia, 
and draw through three times around the ring, then change 
back to the red raffia, and finish filling the ring. When no 
more can be drawn through tie the ends 1 and 2 “#ghély, and 
tie in this knot a piece of elastic such as is usually used on 
return balls, then beginning at right hand side of knot, cut 
around ring through the different layers of raffia, cut as near 
the edge of ring as possible and tear out pasteboard, then 
trim the raffia ends with scissors, and bring them up as much 
as possible toward the knot, so the ball will be round, tie a 
brass ring in the elastic end to slip over finger. 


Fan Bookmark — Grade II 


Make two inch square tablets from tag-board for pattern. 











“ baby ’’ Christmas trees, or branches of hemlock 
or fir, on which to fasten their gifts as made, they 
can then have the pleasure of taking home a 
“really truly ” trimmed and fruited Christmas tree the last 
day of school. 
Return Ball — Grade I 

Make enough one and two inch circles from tag-board for 
the children to use as patterns for the ring on which to 
make the ball, 
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Fan bookmark and pattern 


Have children lay square tablet on white drawing paper and 
mark around one diagonal half, A D B in illustration, then 
move tablet so side meets this and mark BDC. Take the 
large and medium circles used for constructing ring for ball 
and ring for star, and draw the curves of fan, using the two 
inch circle for E F, and the large one for A B and BC, 
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Draw the ribs of fan freehand, cut out, leaving narrow mar- 
gin as shown in illustration, fold the margin in under and 

















Patterns for small circle and tablets 


paste the side A D to it, after creasing the fan between 
points B and D. Moisten paper with water and on one side 
touch in a little red, allowing the water to spread the color, 








Pattern for larze -tar 











Patterns for medium and small star 


then touch in some blue, letting the edges blend with the 
red, put in a touch of yellow in the lighter part. ‘The water 
will produce the clouded effect as shown in illustration. 
When dry paint opposite side with blue, green, and yellow. 
If preferred envelopes can be used for fan bookmarks by 
cutting off two inches from corner, using the circles in the 
same way for drawing the curves. 
Christmas Tree Trimmings 

Make patterns of three stars, five-pointed ; radices, 3}”’, 
2”, 3”, and one ring $”’ wide, diameter 43”. 

To make ring and star design, lay ring on paper, mark 
around, then place four inch star in centre so points will 
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touch ring, and mark around, remove this pattern and lay in 
small star so points touch angles of larger one, and mark 
around. 

This centre is cut out leaving star-shaped opening, the 
space between the large star and ring is also cut out. 
Moisten the ring and star with water and paint a light 
orange, while wet blend in a little red, giving clouded effect 








Pattern for ring 


as shown in illustration. When dry paint opposite side the 
same. The star should be left light orange and the red 
blended only in the ring. 

Decorate by pasting on the small gilt stars to be pur- 
chased at any stationery store. 

Make the large star by marking around pattern, then 
placing four inch star in centre, points coinciding with 
points, and mark around, remove this and place small star 
with points to angles of four inch star, and mark around, 
then cut out space between small star and points of four inch 
star. 

Color blue, making it light in angles and dark on points 
by adding a little gray to blue. Make both sides alike, 
decorate this also with (Dennison’s) gilt stars. 

These decorations can be greatly varied by using colored 
papers if preferred, instead of painting, and also varied in 
size. For small trees smaller designs should be used. 

(For Christmas tree trimmings see next page.) 


Child Study Catechism 


1 have no sympathy with the kind of child study which 
has for its basis a sort of catechism to which the child is 
subjected in order to obtain his reasons for each and every 
expressed wish or preference. If we could only devise 
some means of studying this delicate and interesting prob- 
lem without impressing upon it the idea that a “ why ”’ exists 
for everything! Even we, in our grown-up capacity, often 
find it hard to analyze our feelings. How much more diff- 
cult, then, for a child, when he is unexpectedly pounced 
down upon, to formulate his vague impressions into words ! 

—Helen M. Lathrop in School Education 

(AmMEN.—Epiror OF Primary EpUucATION) 


‘* Please, Miss Gardiner, excuse Tommy for his absence, and 
don’t whip him when he ain’t there.” 


Ambitious 


The teacher of the primary class was telling the little ones that 
there was a great work in life for each one. 

She then asked, ‘‘ James, what are you going to do when you 
grow to be a man?” 

‘¢ Wear suspenders,” was the quick reply. 


—Little Chronicle 
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(Patterns left over from page 483) 


















Double star 


Giving 

It is not always easy to find ways of emphasizing the 
Christmas idea of giving in our busy school-room. Time and 
material are both lacking for making elaborate gifts, but there 
are little things that any child can do in odd moments to 
make someone’s Christmas a happy one. Almost every 
teacher has more or less pictures in her collection which 
have served their usefulness and must give place to new 
ones. Distribute these among the children and allow them 
to use the spare moments after their lessons are finished in 
making pretty scrap-books for some children’s hospital. All 
the bright Christmas cards they can find at home or beg 
from friends are excellent for this purpose. One class made 
a set of booklets, each one different, but each one contain- 
ing a bright-colored picture, a Christmas carol, a Christmas 
motto, and a cover adorned with a spray of holly or mistletoe. 
Lessons were done with wonderful zeal in order to get time 
for the work, and the books made a whole ward of little sick 
children very happy. 





A Frown and a Smile 


(Concert Recitation) 


Such a silly little, foolish little, naughty little frown — 
Too small to do the slightest harm, you’d think, 
Yet the naughty little frown frowned the school-room 

pleasure down, 
And made a pleasant room as black as ink. 


Such a pleasant little, happy little, jolly little smile — 
Too small to do the slightest good, you'd say, 
Yet that happy little smile kept the school-room all 
the while , 
As cheerful as the sunshine and as gay. 
— Theodosia P. Garrison 


I do not consider my desk complete without a current 
number of Primary EDucarTIoN. 


C. H.S. 
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Reading 


Rule gray cardboard (because it is not as easily soiled as 
white and the ink shows as clearly) so that all of the spaces 
are of the same length and of the same width. Write the 
words on both sides, that are taught in the reading lesson 
in the spaces. Cut apart and keep in spool boxes. As 
new words are introduced and as old ones are repeated add 
these to the box. There are many uses for these words, 
of which two will be given: (1) Have a list of words on the 
board, as flower, kitty, ball. Pass the boxes to the class. 
Have the children sort the words from the number in the 
box and place them on the desk in the same order as they 
are on the board. (2) Write the sentence, “I see a kitty,” 
on the board. The children sort again for the words used 
and lay them on the desk in the order they appear on the 
board. 

Write with ink, on slips of paper, sentences 
that are very familiar to the children, skipping 
one word. Have the words that have been 
left out written on slips that fill the space left 
*, on the sentence slip. After the children have 
the right word in the right space pass a little 
paste on paper and the word is fastened in place. 

Later, make books from butcher’s paper, of a convenient 
size, mounta picture or a drawing on the page. Write afew 
(three) sentences about the picture. Write the same story 
on the board. Cut the words apart and after they have been 
placed in correct position by the children in the book, have 
them pasted in place. 

This kind of work is very strong as a modifier of reading, 
because the child must be familiar with the form before he 
can put the word that he has in his box in its correct posi- 
tion to have a complete sentence. 

The work goes very slowly at first. The eye and the hand 
must have practice before they can work harmoniously. The 
work is ever new to the children because the words are each 
time used in u new relationship. The teacher must give 
the work often, but very little of it ata period. Too many 
sentences are likely to overpower the child before he begins 
his work.—/Julia Fried in Educator-Journal 


“My Cat 


How will this composite pedagogy read a hundred years 
from now ?—TuHeE Eprror 


The word my takes the “ man on three legs” (m) and the “ cow with 
the curly tail” (y). 

The word cat is made up of “the fishbone sound,” “ the little lamb 
sound ” and “ grandpa’s watch sound.” 


Ring and star 
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Billy's Lady 
AMBROSINE SALSBURY 


E was just five, and had a keen desire for knowledge, 

i | so his mother decided to allow him to attend the 

Primary School. Monday morning came, and the 

small but well-developed form, clad in the regula- 

tion Russian blouse and suit, presented itself and that of 
its Bridget on the doorstep. 

Even then his courage failed not, and he followed the 
smiling assistant with a steady step to the dressing room. 

When divested of his numereus wrappings, Billy began to 
take note of his surroundings. At this particular moment, 
Bridget stopped to gossip, and the small boy strolled off on 
a voyage of discovery. 

There were no other children in the room into which he 
stepped, and he was glad. At the far end however, just 
where the sun streamed through the pleasant windows sat a 
lady, young, but as to her age, Billy never gave it a thought. 

Her hair was dark and silky, and curled round small pink 
ears, her skin pale, while her dark eyes were fixed on a pic- 
ture on the table in front of her. 

She was evidently engrossed in it, or she would have 
heard the little steps as they came nearer and nearer. 

Billy now could see the picture too, and he paused. 
This was what he saw: a man dressed rather funnily with 
what looked like a shield at his back, leaning against his 
horse, which had such a pretty head. . While gazing at the 
picture, Billy forgot everything until the lady at last raised 
her eyes and they did not seem quite dry. 

Then on Billy’s ears fell the sweetest voice he had ever 
heard (as he told his mother when he went home, it sounded 
like a smile all through), and she said, “‘ Wouldn’t you like 
to look atitnearto?”’ Billy said “ Thank you ”’ quite nicely, 
though he could not think how she should just now he 
wanted to see quite, quite close, and before a minute had 
elapsed, the little boy found himself, without any surprise, 
sitting on the: lady’s knee, with her arms round him, her 
dark head close to his fair one, and they were deep in good 
Sir Galahad, that peerless knight. 

So the principal found them and she smiled a look to Miss 
Elsie which repaid her for the extra work to be done after 
school. 

It was quite an ordeal though when the class came, and 
Billy began his life training. He did not like to let go of 
the firm hand, but somehow he felt as if he must, and took 
the seat assigned him. 

The first morning was rather a dream, but in it he always 
watched for the dark head and little pink ears. His quick 
child-like sense distinguished the love yet firmness in the 
smiling voice as he called it to himself, and she always 
seemed to come to him the moment he wanted her. This 
was what made Miss Elsie so successful in her room; there 
were never too many for her, but each child realized the 
personal interest she had for them, and responded accord- 
ingly. 

He was busily employed stringing beads in threes, and 
enjoying the effect of the colors, when away went the string 
out of his hand and all the beads were scattered over the 
floor. 

Billy’s eyes filled with tears, his lips trembled, but he 
remembered he was five and a man at school, only what 
would the other children think of him! In one second 
however, the dark head was close to his, and calling some 
volunteers they all sallied forth like good Sir Galahad in 
quest of adventures. 

It was a gala day that morning, and the first primary class 
were to visit the kindergarten and renew old acquaintances. 

Billy had never seen anything like this before. The chil- 
ren were playing a bird-game, where one bird flew with a 
letter to another in its bill. Billy’s heart sank, he could 
never fly like that, but as he was thinking someone with a 
letter in her mouth was kneeling in front of him, and he 
must take it from her. What was she singing, this dark- 
haired lady? “A kiss and a letter I bring you to-day.” 

Usually the kiss was supposed to be in the letter, but 
Billy’s little mouth was outstretched, and the quick eyes 
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seeing what was expected, at once laid her own pink lips on 
the little upturned face. 

There was a kindly smile on the children’s faces, but good 
manners came easily in Miss Elsie’s class, and Billy with a 
radiant face flew round the ring in imitation of the rest. 

The long day (at least it had seemed so to the new- 
comer) came to an end, and as the children marched out, a 
small hand was extended to the dark-haired lady and 
a happy voice said, “Tell about Sir Gally to-morrow, will 
you?” while the impulsive lady, with the freedom of the 
day’s work over, bent and kissed again the rosy cheeks saying, 
“ That I will, little Billy.” 

Billy’s mother said she could not keep him at home for 
anything, as if there was even a shadow of bad weather or 
other cause to hinder his going, he at once remarked, 
“Whatever will Miss Elsie think?” So wet or shine, the 
fair-haired boy appeared, and between Miss Elsie and him- 
self there’ was a great friendship, linked strongly together by 
their mutual love of Sir Galahad and all knights. 

Miss Elsie had her own ideas on the subject of knights, 
and truly a magic influence over little boys. Few children 
failed to respond to that wonderful voice, which ofttimes 
said so little but meant so much. 

Once when she was telling them a story, Billy closed his 
eyes and as the voice went on, he seemed to hear the rip- 
pling of the water, to feel the sunshine and the coming spring. 

Miss Elsie’s quick eyes saw him, but she did not think he 
was asleep, and when the story came to an end with a 
beautiful lady rescued, Billy whispered as she passed his seat, 
“1 seen them all !’”’ : 

One day when Billy had been at school for some 
time he complained a little of being tired. It was not 
usual for the child to-complain, so Miss Elsie kept a watch- 
ful eye upon him, and when the session was over, made him 
wait with her until the girl came. 

Billy leaned against her knee feeling tired and not want- 
ing to exert himself, while Miss Elsie went on with a story. 
The class had formed a company of knights who had 
pledged themselves to do hard things, to help each other, 
especially those who were not so well able to take care of 
themselves and different tokens were worn. 

Still pinned on Billy’s arm was a bow of ribbon from Miss 
Elsie’s apron, and as she was about to remove it when 
he was called for, Billy said heavily, “ Leave it please, Miss 
Elsie. I’m your knight for always.’’ Miss Elsie answered 
cheerfully, “ Very well, Billy. I know you will be the best 
and bravest of knights.” 

Telling the girl to be sure and let Billy’s mother know he 
was half-sick, Miss Elsie resumed her work, haunted by the 
fact that Billy’s seat would be vacant. 

The seat was not filled the next day, nor for many days, 
and it was soon known that Billy was ill, and for a time no 
one could see the child, but as the danger increased, 
and the struggle for life became apparent, Miss Elsie was 
called up late one night. 

She was just going to bed when the message arrived 
which told her Billy wanted his lady and would she come at 
once? 

A coupé stood at the door as Elsie Merrill came out, and 
in a few seconds more she entered the house, where all that 
money and skill could do was being done to save one little 
life. 

Throwing off her wraps, Miss Elsie passed upstairs into 
the pleasant room, where on a big bed lay little Billy, very 
little now, but the eyes were conscious, and a faint smile 
spread over his face as the dark-haired lady came softly for- 
ward, and dropped on her knees by the child's side. 

Content seemed to possess the little spirit for the moment, 
as very tenderly she passed her arm round his tired form, 
and drew his head to her shoulder. 

Two or three physicians moved away, but Miss Elsie 
heeded them not. If Billy could be saved it should be 
done and’ she began a story to which he listened. His 
movements became iess restless and he whispered to her. 

Without a word Miss Elsie got up, removed her shoes, 
and laid herself down on the bed by the side of the sick 
child. ‘This did not quite satisfy him, she must be cold ; so 
an extra covering was brought and laid over Miss Elsie. 
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The watchers, with a ray of hope in their hearts, looked 
from their posts at the two forms so closely wrapped together, 
and waited. 

Billy’s voice came quite strongly : “You see they didn’t 
understand who | méant until I told Bridget it was the lady 
who smiled in her voice. I couldn’t remember your name, 
and you always make such nice pictures for me to see when 
you talk, that I thought perhaps you wouldn't mind telling 
me some now, and then maybe I’d go to sleep.” 

Sleep had not been Billy’s for many an hour and if it 
came not soon, Billy must go through the valley of shadows, 
and Miss Elsie’s heart would be broken, not to mention 
Billy’s mother. 

So the dark-haired lady went on with the story of the 
quest of the Holy Grail in such a simple but graphic way, 
that Billy followed her step by step, and as her tender eyes 
rested on the now thin and worn face, she, by a sudden 
inspiration, hit on a plan. | 

“Billy,” she whispered, “ my little knight, have you my 
colors?’ For answer, Billy moved the least bit and follow- 
ing the movement Miss Elsie’s fingers found the bow of red 
ribbon securely pinned on his breast. ‘ Well, my knight,” 
the smiling voice goes on with a catch in the breath, “1 am 
going to play that you have come home from an adventure 
and that to please me, as your faire ladye, you will now try 
and sleep, as the knights generally did after their battles.” 

Billy’s face had a faint shadow of a smile. ‘Yes, that would 
be fun, Miss Elsie, I believe I am rather sleepy” and with- 
out further parley, Miss Elsie settled him more comfortably 
while some one handed her a glass, which she put to his lips. 

He took it from her, as she supported his tired head, and 
with his hands in those of Miss Elsie closed his eyes. 
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The bed whereon the dark-haired lady and her knight 
are resting lies in the shadow, there is no sound in the room 
but the ticking of watches. Money is marked by the min- 
utes, as the specialists continue their vigil from a distance, 
and only now and again do Billy’s lips murmur, “I’m really 
going, Miss Elsie, I’m—” and then there is silence. On 
the mother’s strained hearing the sentence falls with leaden 
weight, but to Miss Elsie it comes with hope. 

The little hands she holds become moister as the min- 
utes go by, though no sleep relieves her tension of mind. 

An hour passes, and one or two figures slip away, leaving 
the young physician in charge of the case to continue the 
watch. . 

So intense is the stiilness that after a time, Elsie raises 
her head ever so little, and a hand is laid on hers, which she 
guides to the pulse of the sleeping child. 

One word breathed in her ear, and she too lets herself 
rest, and when daylight creeps into the room, late in the 
morning, it finds the knight and lady both asleep. The 
angel whose wings have hovered over the house during the 
first hours of the night has taken flight and to Billy’s Lady 
his mother owes the life of her boy. 





The Wrong Likeness | 


Five-year-old Janette was taking her first drawing lessons at 
school. In drawing the picture of a dog she made a mistuke and 
had to erase it and make another drawing. At the dinner table 
she was relating the experience. 

She said, ‘Il drew the picture of adog.” Then with a sigh 
she added, ‘* But I drew the wrong dog and had to rub it out and 
draw the right one.”—Little Chronicle 
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Game of Fractions 


Take the white cardboard that is found at the printer’s 
office, and mark it off in spaces, one inch square. 

In some of these write with ink, fractions in their lowest 
terms, as: }, %, $, etc., having about five of these for each 
pupil ; no two fractions being alike. 

In the other squares write unreduced fractions, as, 2, 
ts» {%, etc.; using only those that are equal to one of the 
fractions, in your list of reduced fractions ; and having about 
twelve of these for each pupil. 

After fractions are written, cut them apart, making cards 
one inch square, which are now ready to be given to the 
pupils. 

Have pupil place the reduced fractions in a row, at the 
top of his desk, with the unreduced fractions face down- 
ward, on the lower part of his desk. From these he draws, 
one at a time, and places it in the column below the reduced 
fraction, to which it is equal, when in its lowest terms ; con- 
tinuing this till all are used. 

F. PC. 
»* 


Raising Flowers in School Gardens to Give 
Away 


Have you ever tried raising flowers to give away? One 
summer, many “shut-ins,” near and away, were remem- 
bered with frequent gifts of school pansies, by my chiidren, 
who grew daily in thoughtfulness for others. “ May I go 
out and weed?”. was a childish request granted whenever 
there were signs of restless fever. 

Amy. 
5 ad 


A Holly Ball 


A bail is made of four hoops, two large and two small. 
These are placed inside of and at right angles to each other 
and firmly tied at the intersections. 

This skeleton ball is decorated with the holly shades of 
crépe paper by cutting each roll of paper (one of red and 
one of green) lengthwise into four strips and fluting the 
edges. ‘The strips are pasted or tacked when necessary, to 
the hoops, alternating the colors. The top is finished with 
a bow of the paper and sprays of holly. At the bottom hangs 
a Christmas bell. The gifts which the children make are 
Aung on the ball or placed at the bottom. The ball itself is 
suspended by a heavy cord from the ceiling ready to be 
lowered when time for the children to take the gifts. 

C. M. B. 
a 


Little Books 


I have found it very useful to children of the second grade, 
to have at hand little books containing lists of words fre- 
quently used in their written language work. I make these 
books of arithmetic paper cutting three sheets into halves. 
These are then folded through the middle, forming a book 
of twelve leaves, which are fastened together with a pin. 
Each child prints his initials on the outside. The lists con- 
sist of such words as names of animals, colors, trees, 
numerals, birds, fruits, etc., each group on a separate page. 
I often form written language work from these words and 
they hunt up the word needed, instead of asking me how to 
spell it. Thus a great deal of asking and answering ques- 
tions is avoided. Besides this, the children take consider- 
able pride in their books, as they copy the lists of words 


themselves. By frequent use of the words they learn to 
spell then. 
Mass, L. F. A. 


Number Writing Test 
A good way to ascertain whether the children have really 
learned the numbers you have taught them to write is this: 
Give each child a domino and have him tell upon the black- 
board, first the number of spots on the left side, then on the 
right side, and then the whole number, thus 

















By changing the dominoes one can have a variety of exer- 


cises, F, H. 
»* 


First Aid to the Injured 


Many are the hurts and aches and pains of the active 
youngsters in our primary schools and every teacher should 
be prepared for emergencies. 

Nose bleed is of frequent occurrence with little children 
and it is well to have a supply of old muslin on hand in case 
the child does not possess a handkerchief as is so often the 
case. Cold water applied to the forehead and back of the 
neck and a little piece of paper folded up and pressed up 
hard as far as possible between the upper lip and the gum, 
will usually. stop the bleeding. 

A bit of cotton and oil of cloves stops the toothache. 
Camphor helps a headache and when put on warmed cotton 
is good for an earache. Indeed, sometimes such speedy 
cures result that one is tempted to believe that some hungry 
heart just wanted a little bit of “‘ mothering.” 

For cuts or wherever there is any danger from blood 
poisoning, saturate a cloth with an antiseptic dressing, such 
as phenol sodique, and bandage tightly. Vaseline, carbolic 
soap, and adhesive plaster should also be on hand. 

By the use of these simple remedies many bodily ills can 
be relieved and the child need not leave school. Often 
serious accidents happen on the playground and something 
should be done while waiting for the doctor to come. 
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List of Premiums for Accepted Contributions for 
Teacher’s Exchange 


Plant Babies and Their Cradles. 
Out-Doors. (Animal Land Series. ) 
Robinson Crusoe for Youngest Readers. 
Esop’s Fables. 
Adventures of a Brownie. 
Friends of the Fields. 
The Little Lame Prince. 
Stories from Birdland. 
g Little Lucy’s Wonderful Globe. 
10 Black Beauty. 
11 Hiawatha Cards. 
12 Bird Outlines, (Seat Work.) 
13 Portfolio Presidents United States. 
14 Portfolio The Madonna in Art. _ 
15 Portfolio Animal Pets of Great Artists. 
16 Pictures for Compositions. 
17 Doll Outlines for Coloring. 
18 Augsburg’s Action Drawing Cards. (Set I Little Men.) 
19 Augsburg’s Drawing Cards. (Things like a ball.) 
20 Augsburg’s Drawing Cards. (Things like a box.) 
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PRIMARY 


Industrial Occupations for 


Primary Grades IV 
Cerd Weaving 


MABEL BROWNING Soper, Director of Drawing and Manual Training, 
Wellesley, Mass. 


Construction and Design 
Cee weaving is a most delightful and educational 
occupation for little children. It introduces them 
to one of the oldest and most useful industries and 
offers fine opportunity for lessons in construction 
and applied design. The process of weaving requires 
enough concentration to be helpful discipline, and yet when 
once learned it is not fatiguing. It is capable of elaborate 
development when pattern weaving is used. 

When the looms are made by the children, cord weaving 
develops the power of construction and offers a practical 
application for measuring and ruling. In this and the follow- 
ing article, I will describe a simple cardboard loom which 
we have used successfully in our Wellesley schools for 
several years, and show in what way we have correlated the 
weaving exercises with construction and design. 

To make the loom, strong pasteboard is used. On this is 
measured and ruled lines which later are covered by the warp 
threads. The size of the loom is governed by the article to 
be woven upon it. Among the simplest articles which can 
be made by children are small mats, towels and holders ; 
among the more elaborate are school-bags and hammocks. 

For the holders a piece of cardboard 53 inches square is 
used. Across each end, which we will call the top and 
bottom of the loom, a line } inch down from the edge is 
drawn. On these lines are placed dots } inch apart, start- 
ing and ending } inch from each edge. Parallelglines are 








Holder on loom 


then drawn connecting the dots at top and bottom of 
loom. Fig. 1. The end dots at top and bottom of the 
loom are punched to receive the hat pins, which are 
inserted after the warp is strung. They keep the edges 
of the weaving even. From the upper and lower edges 
of the cardboard to the other dots are cut shallow V-shaped 
notches making what might be called a “ notched loom.” 
The warp threads are strung back and forth on the loom 
into the notches and through the holes at the ends. It can 
be readily seen that these looms, at a trifling expense, 
can be made of any size and shape required. The only 
caution necessary to insure success is that the cardboard 
should be strong and the notches narrow. Many times 
our children have brought us looms made in this way ai 
home. 

Various materials are used for weaving. The jute cord 
described in the article on braiding is good, while knitting 
cotton, Germantown wool or cheese-cloth torn into narrow 
strips, as well as raffia, are used. Carpet warp, which 
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may be bought of some wholesale dry goods firms, or a fine, 
strong cord is best for the warp threads. 

When the loom has been strung and the hat pins inserted 
over the end threads, the weaving can be done “ over and 
under” with a tape needle, weaving needle, or a needle 
made of cardboard like the one in the accompanying 
illustration, Fig. 2. 


DIAGRAM OF LOOM 
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To shorten the process a ruler may be inserted under one 
set of threads for a “ heddle ” which, when turned upon its 
long, narrow edge, lifts the threads and forms a “shed” 
through which the weaving thread is quickly passed. The 
weaving is continued by turning the ruler down and weaving 
back “ over and under.” The ruler can be used also to push 
the threads back and thus make the weaving firm and close. 
When near the end the heddle must be removed and the 
weaving finished “ over ard under.” 








When necessary to piece the weaving thread it should be 
done in the center of the work by weaving over again one 
or two warp threads just woven by the preceding weaver. 

The work can be removed without destroying the loom ; 
but as the making of the looms is an important part of the 
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work it is hardly wise to save them except in cases of neces- 
sary economy. After the work is taken from the loom the 
warp threads at both ends are sewed over the ends of the 
weaving thread to make all secure. 

Designs for stripe patterns or more elaborate weaving 
patterns on checked paper are an important part of all 
weaving exercises. For the simple stripes, which is a definite 
problem for spacing, little need be said here as it is well- 
known. If made on paper the size of the article to be woven 
and slipped under the warp threads the design is easily 
followed in the weaving. 

The next article will describe the pattern weaving without 
a loom. 

List of firms from which materials mentioned in Industrial Occupations 
can be obtained. Information will be given and samples sent on 
application. 

Art materials—Wadsworth, Howland & Co., 82-84 Washington Street, 
Boston. 

Art materials, raffia, beads, cords, etc.—Milton Bradley Co., Kinder- 
garten Material, School Supplies, 120 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 

J. L. Hammett Co., Devonshire Street, Boston. 

Jute cord, twine, etc.—Whitney Brothers, Essex Street, Boston. 

Weaving materials, raffia, etc., also cords, twine, etc., colored to order 
—C. H. Mather, Braggville, Mass. 

Art burlap—Shepard, Norwell & Co., Boston. 

Cardboards and paper—Storrs & Bement Co., Federal Street, Boston. 





Giving not Getting 


Cora B, THURBER 


OW it poured! Not a gentle rain that would run 

Hi off the. coats of the boys and girls as they ran 

about at recess, but one that soaked to the skin 

and every drop of which caused a shiver. No use 

looking at the sky, for there was no break in the gray. No 

use to postpone the recess hour, for the steady drops said, 

““We have come to spend the day.” There was no help 

for it, the recess must be spent indoors. Of course the 

children liked it for it meant some well directed game with 
teacher to play, too. 

Miss Wood, the teacher, did not- want an indoor recess to- 
day for she had arranged with the other teachers to talk 
over Christmas plans at the recess hour. 

It must be done soon for the last day of school before 
Christmas was only a week off and as yet not one of the 
teachers had had an inspiration for the day’s good time. 

When the recess bell rang, Miss Wood said, “ It is rain- 
ing so hard we cannot go out of doors this morning so we 
must make it bright and pleasant inside. What shall we 
do?” 

‘ Let’s talk about Christmas, for it comes next week,”’ said 
Lillie. 

“ Oh, let’s !” echoed Tommy, and “ Oh, let’s !” responded 
Miss Wood inwardly, for perhaps these children have the 
inspiration we grown-ups are waiting for. 

Miss Wood sat on one of the front desks with children 
to right of her, children to left of her, and children all over 
her, chattering and eager. 

‘‘ I’ny going to have a lovely doll all dressed in pink with 
curly hair,” said Mabel. 

“I’m going to have a magic lantern,” spoke up Harr7. 
“I’m going to have a sled,” said Bennie. 

“ What does Jimmie want?” asked Miss Wood of the 
tiniest and raggedest of her flock, who stood as close to her 
as he could get with one hand in the band of her apron. 

‘I don’t know, mother didn’t tell me if I am to get any- 
thing,”’ whispered Jimmie. 

Amidst a perfect babel of, “ I’m going to have’s,” Miss 
Wood's thoughts were busy. 

“ This will not do,’ she said to herself. ‘“ Where is the 
fun of Christmas if you know what is coming, and what 
about the ‘ more blessed to give’ that is the best part of 
Christmas? ” 

“There goes the old bell, can we play Christmas 
bimeby?” asked Harry. 

“ Yes, this afternoon we will talk it over again,” answered 
Miss Wood. 
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Before the closing bell rang at noon, Miss Wood read the 
children a Christmas story about two boys who saved their 
pennies to buy gifts for some poor boys and girls whom 
Santa Claus always seemed to forget. 

At the beginning of the afternoon session, Miss Wood 
saw smiles and mysterious looks cast in Jimmie’s direction. 
“‘ What’s up this time? ’’ she mentally questioned. 

Just then Carrie Jones’ pencil snapped. As she went to 
Miss Wood for another one she whispered, “I’m going to 
buy Jimmie some mittens for Christmas.” 

Harry’s paper was so good he wanted Miss Wood to see 
it before those of the whole class were collected. While 
she was smiling her approval, he managed to say, “ I'll buy 
Jimmie a book for Christmas.” 

“So the pendulum has swung to the other extreme ! 
If I do not look out Jimmie will be a marked man in this 
school,” said Miss Wood. 

Of course it rained in the afternoon and of course recess 
was indoors. The sun of anticipation and joy beamed so 
broadly on every face that a visitor would have involuntarily 
looked about to see a rainbow. 

With the children about her and Jimmie’s hand in her 
apron string, Miss Wood said, “ I’ve thought of the loveliest 
thing for our last day —a Christmas tree.” 

“What, in school! Goody!” exclaimed Jack. 
be on it?” asked Harry. 
questioned Mabel. 

“« Santa Claus, with our help,’’ answered Miss Wood. 

“What do you think I have here ?’’ continued Miss Wood, 
drawing some slips of paper from her apron pocket. 

** Pieces to speak, can I have one?” said Jack. 

Miss Wood shook her head. “I will give every one a 
paper, but don’t tell what is on it.” 

The pupils came up one at a time, selected a slip, then 
passed to their seats looking puzzled. 

“* Now,” said Miss Wood, “on your papers you will find 
a name, the name of some child in this room. I want you 
to buy a present for the one whose name you hold, anything 
that costs not more than ten cents. Bring it to me and I 
will hide it until next Friday, then we will have them all on 
the tree. There will be a surprise for every one.” 

How quickly the little ones grasped the new idea! The 
children were wild with the thought of giving and all the 
next week Miss Wood could be found in unexpected corners, 
peeping with one child at a time into mysterious packages. 

At last came the great day. How pretty the tree looked ! 
The girls had strung popcorn and cranberries. The boys 
had made paper chains for its decoration. 

Christmas songs were sung for the first half hour, then 
the tree was stripped and everyone received a gift. 

Strange to say no one said, “ See what I got,” but above 
the din of horns, squeaking of trumpets, etc., could be 
heard, “Isn’t that nice?” “ Just what I wanted!” 

All were happy. All had been remembered and no one 
seemed to think of what he was going to receive, but 
watched the tree eagerly to see when his purchase was taken 
off and given to the one for whom he bought it. The 
thought of giving and the happiness of another were upper- 
most. 


“ What’ll 
“Who'll put the things on it?” 





Raffia 


Raffia grows as a covering on the under side of the leaf 
spur of the raffia palm. It is simply stripped off with a 
knife, and this is done by women, dried in the sun, and, 
knotted or twisted, the material is ready for use. The 
natives use raffia for fish nets, rice winnowers and fine mats, 
and use it in many ways, both useful and beautiful. The 
fascination which this form of manual work possesses seems 
to be very persistent and as pronounced in the case of grown 
people as in children, as exemplified by the great wave of 
interest in basketry which has swept over the whole country 
since the work has been seriously introduced into the school. 
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Little Furry Builders 


LILLIAN C, FLINT 


where I lived, was a spring, and from the spring the 

drain led down to the brink of a swift running stream 

that connected with a pond not far away. All over the 
marsh, filling half of the pond, were little brown huts. 

They were about three feet above the water anda yard 
or more across the top, and they were ornamented outside 
with large leaves of the water plants and long blades of grass 
mixed with mud until they looked like the thatched roofs of 
brownies’ homes. 

One morning on going down cellar I saw a big brown 
coated fellow, run swiftly away from the potato bin and 
into the drain that led to the creek. We looked closely 
about our vegetable bins and found that our visitor was a 
muskrat and that he had been sharing our vegetables with 
us to the extent of carrying away several bushels of them. 

This was our neighbor of the pond, the brownie who 
dwelt in the little brown homes that could be seen from 
the bank. Nothing would satisfy me but that I should be 
wrapped up and taken out in a boat to see the work of these 
little inhabitants. 

We rowed out to the marsh, in the pond, and opening 
carefully a raised heap followed it several feet until we came 
upon a larger bedroom, in which lay seven little hairless 
muskrats with their eyes closed and seeming to be fast asleep. 

Not far away was the door of this dry nursery, which was 
lined carefully with grass. There were three doors, and 
every one seemed to lead down into the water. Away down 
the stream we saw two little heads looking about the size of 
cats’ heads, and with them were two little ones, which we saw 
as they crawled out upon a convenient log. 

They were evidently looking for their breakfast, for they 
sat on the log, shook their fur which was as dry as if they 
had never touched water and combed the hair around their 
necks with their paws. All at once one of them dived into 
the water, and in an instant came up with a fresh water clam 
in his paws, pulled himself upon the log and sat down. 

His companion tried to take it away from him, but got 
an angry bite with the two long sharp front teeth of the one 
who held the clam in his paws and two cuts on his naked 
tail. He evidently wanted to steal his breakfast, but failing, 
plunged into the water and brought up a clam for himself. 

The first one gnawed at the shell for a few minutes, got 
it open and then scooped out the clam with his little paw 
and ate it. All of the muskrats did not seem to be fortunate 
enough to have meat for breakfast, for I saw one big fellow 
swimming with some long greenish white roots in his mouth. 
He reached an old stump, climbed upon it and began wash- 
ing them. 

When he had got them thoroughly cleaned, he ate them 
greedily and then sat so still that it was hard to tell him from 
the old brown stump. 

His coat was of dark glossy brown fur, with a mixture of 
stiff hairs of a darker color, tiny ears, and black bead-like 
eyes set back on the sides of the broad flat head. Besides 
this there are two large soft bunches or glands which have 
the strong musk-odor that gives him his name. 

It was early in the year and all their little huts were not 
completed and we saw them in process of making. In water 
five or six feet deep two were working in order to get ready 
for the winter which they knew was coming. One of the 
builders placed the long rushes with which the pond was 
filled, side by side, and his helper dived and brought up 
more. 

They placed them in a curious way. Layer after layer 
they made, the second layer was placed crosswise upon the 
first and the next from corner to corner, so that they ran in 
three different ways. They kept on until a circular raft 


[ the cellar of the old farmnouse in ceatral New York, 


was made ; as soon as it was strong enough for one muskrat 
to go upon, up he got and seemed to be cutting into small 
pieces, roots and rushes to fill in the spaces. 

They added more and more until the raft began to sink 
and then they went to work and did the same thing over 
again, until at last they had a platform that lay above the 
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water. This we watched for three weeks and when the 
home was above the water we knew that the basement or 
cellar of their winter residence was completed. 

Their next work was to cover the part above the water 
with dry marsh grass. After this they dived down to the 
bottom of the pond, pulled up masses of the roots of 
lilies and rushes, filled with the sticky mud at the bottom 
of the pond, and plastered their hut on the outside with this 
soft material. 

Now they must have some way of getting into it, so they 
dived down to the bottom of their first story under the 
water, dug a hole at the side and turned it up till they had 
come to the dry grass at the top above the water. They 
made a small chamber in this large enough to hold their 
family. 

Another hall was made on the other side until it opened 
into the first, so there was a loop, and the muskrat could go 
in and out by two openings. Then they went to work and 
made a number of other halls by which they could scurry 
away when there was any danger. 

There our water neighbors dwelt, snug and warm through 
the winter, for the water never froze to the bottom of their 
cellar and they might be seen whenever the weather was 
warm enough to thaw the ice, swimming about in the cold 
water, well protected by their warm fur coats. 


The Origin of the German 


Christmas 


HELENA SCHARF 


The early Germans considered the birthday of the sun, 
that is, the day on which the earth entered upon a new 
season, as the greatest holiday of the year, for then the 
gods of light and warmth triumphed over the gods of dark- 
ness and cold. This day was a day of devotion to the good 
gods, especially the sun-god Wodan, to whom they brought 
sacrifices of horses, goats, geese, and fish. 

The idea of Santa Claus, as he is called in this country, 
comes from the old heathen god, Wodan, who was noted for 
his goodness. 

The early Germans also believed that they could protect 
themselves from evil spirits by putting branches of holly 
trees over the doors of their homes. For this purpose they 
took the fir-tree or the mistletoe, which they considered 
holy, because these alone could last through the coldest win- 
ters and could not be conquered by the gods of darkness 
and cold. 

The Christmas ‘Tree was decorated, first, with candles, for 
it was the festival of the god of light ; second, the Christ- 
mas Tree was hung with gilded apples, for the apples were 
a symbol of fruitfulness, due to the goodness of the sun. 
The apple-tree was considered the tree of life ; the sun was 
represented by the golden apples on this great and mighty 
tree of life. The nut-tree had a meaning similar to that of 
the apple-tree, and therefore nuts were also hung on the 
Christmas Tree. The ginger cakes on the Christmas Tree, 
which have the forms of different birds, animals, geese, 
fish, etc., are representations of the sacrifices offered to 
Wodan. , 

As god of the sun, Wodan is the giver of all blessings to 
mankind. In order to show himself thankful to the good 
god, man must help his fellow-men. In this way men got 
the idea of giving each other presents. 

When Christianity was introduced into Germany, Christ- 
mas was first celebrated as a Church festival. Christ him- 
self was regarded as the beginning of new life in the midst 
of winter and is represented by the evergreen trees. As 
Christ is often called the new apple, the nut, the heavenly 
bread in the old poetry, and as he is the light of life, so one 
could give Christian significance to the heathen custom of 
trimming the tree. 





Every man’s task is his life preserver.—Zmerson 
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Che Holly 


Heigh-bo for the bolly, 
the gay branching bolly! 
The brave little berry , 
that lives in the wood, 
i Caring naught for the snow, beighebo, 
naugbt for the snow, 
Which it jauntilp wears 
as its bolidayp- bood. 











| ’Tis Christmas they’re keeping 
+ while all the earth’s sleeping, 
Those ruddpscheeked berries, 
, $0 sturdp and bright; 
te With a rustle of leaves, beigh-ho, 
? set all ablow, 
mm Wes, the bolly keeps Christmas 






by dap and by night. 
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|OUSSIDE hE FOUR WALLS 


AGNEs Vinton LUTHER, Normal and Training School, Newark, N. J. 


and then this busy season? Blessed be telephones, 

but blessed be the patience required at both ends of 

the wire. Free Lance fortunately spends her sum- 
mers where the angelic ones grow. Yes, it’s really so! If 
you don’t believe it call up S—b—k, Conn., and learn what 
a Central ought to be and és. 

“‘ What fools we mortals be,” sometimes, when we attempt 
to talk over the wires! In the first place when we go into 
a public telephone booth we do not half the time notice 
whether it is a slot machine or a “‘ pay at the desk” kind, 
and we are startled out of our wits sometimes by, “ Drop 
ten cents in the slot, please,” from Central. We madly fish 
in our pocketbooks for the ten cents, only to find that we 
have but quarters and pennies, and alas, Central can not 
make change, while we are “ holding up” everybody on that 
wire. 

Correct mode of beginning proceedings. Leave the re- 
ceiver on the hookand ring up. Centra/— ‘“ What number, 
please?” Victim —“45 R., please (the person you want) 
for 14-12” (your own number). 

Close of proceedings. After finishing thé conversation, 
hang up the receiver and give ashort, sharp turn of the han- 
dle to notify Central that you are through. 

Information, The above extended monologue is all you 
are expected to say to Central (no charge made for what you 
say under your breath). If you want to know anything else 
under the face of the shining sun, ring up and say, “ Informa- 
tion, please,”’ and Central switches you off on “ Information,” 
a clerk detailed for that work. True, Free Lance has waited 
anywhere from fifteen to twenty minutes in N k, for 
Information to graciously incline her ear, but possibly it is 
because that city is athirst for information at such a rate that 
the telephone company can not keep up with the demand. 
It isn’t usual, however, in other places, and as a rule In- 
formation is very prompt. She is there to answer all ques- 
tions on telephone business. 

Out-of-town Calls. Ring up. Call for “‘ Long Distance,” 
or in some States, “‘ Toll Line.’’ Wait for the reply, “ This 
is Long Distance,” and then ask for the place and number 
you want. : 

A Few Don'ts. Don’t shriek into the receiver. Cen- 
tral’s own low voice wouldn’t scare a mouse. Don’t pitch 
the voice high. Chest tones carry better. Don’t turn your 
head sideways and talk out of the window. ‘Talk into the 
receiver, but not inside of it, or your conversation will sound 
like the rolling of stage thunder. Don’t forget that the 
person before you may have worn Central’s patience almost 
to tatters. Be an antidote to her, just for a change. 

Some of the things Central has been called to do. Ona 
country circuit one time, a farmer’s wife rang up Central and 
said : “ Oh, hello, Central! I’m going over to Mrs. M.’s for 
an hour or so. Baby’s asleep and I’m going to leave the 
receiver down so that if you hear her cry, ring me up at 
Mrs. M.'s.” . 

“ Hello, Central! This is John Smith, 47 K. Call me 
up in the morning for the 5.15 train, will you? Give me 
time to dress and have a cup of coffee.” 

“Hello, Central! Would you give me train time!” 
(Free Lance’s frequent plaintive wail to the kindly S. O. 
Central since the dear regulator of the household time-pieces 
went away.) ; 


A RE you having your little times with ‘‘ Central” now 





wt 


“Haven’t seen you shopping,” said: Free Lance to a 
friend in the rush of the holiday season. “ You can’t be all 
ready for Christmas so soon!" “No—o,” stammered the 
friend. “I—ah. Well, you know —” “Goodness!” cried 


~ 


Free Lance, “not bankrupt so soon?” “No,— but —oh, 
dear! I hate to be thought a prig, so I’m not saying any- 
thing about it, but I’ve made up my mind not to do an 
atom’s shopping the last two weeks before Christmas. The 
store girls are almost dead and I don’t have to add my drop 
to their burden. You know they have to stay evenings, 
too, and do not receive one cent of extra pay for it. The 
management says that this goes toward giving them their 
two weeks’ vacation in summer with pay. Of course that’s 
absurd, for other clerks are paid for over-time and given a 
summer vacation as well. 

“The Christmas rush seems necessary, for many working 
people have the money only a short time before with which 
to buy their Christmas presents. Evenings, too, are the 
only time that father and mother can get out together to 
buy gifts for the little ones. 

“‘ Of course it’s hard for me to keep to my resolution be- 
cause there are quantities of little things I forget, but I’m 
going to make a trial at any rate,” and she laughed shyly. 
Free Lance looked ruefully at the long list she had made for 
the day’s shopping, said to herself, “Can I?” and went 
home to think it over. 

Bd 


“Linen? Yes, linen lawn,” and the sales-girl displayed 
the box of sheer dainty handkerchiefs to the Christmas 
shopper. Asa matter of fact, there isn’t a thread of linen 
in “linen lawn.” ’Tis butaname. “India linen” also is 
all cotton. What then shall the poor buyer do? There is 
no better way than to hunt up some kindly disposed Scotch 
friend and ask humbly for a lesson on linen. Otherwise, 
take a piece of coarse linen cloth and compare it with a 
piece of cotton cloth. There is a sheen about the linen 
fibre and also an unevenness of the thread. Here and there 
will be little lumps where the fibre seems almost to be 
knotted. The sheen, the unevenness of the thread, and 
the lumps are inseparable from even the finest sheerest 
linen. 

Test No. 2. Wet the finger and place it under the linen 
cloth. The moisture comes through quickly and spreads 
around. Do the same with the cotton and you will find that 
the process is much slower. If a piece of material is half 
linen and half cotton, as alas, sometimes it is, the moisture 
will come through a little reluctantly and in spots. It never 
pays to buy cotton handkerchiefs, for they are never white 
after two or three washings. Linen, on the other hand, 
stays white and can always be bleached to snowy whiteness 
by rubbing with a little white soap, spread on the grass to 
sun, and kept wet. 

a 


“ Sterling,” the little mark for which we always look on 
examining a bit of silver, is really quite a new comer in the 
jewelry world. The word was used to indicate a standard 
degree of fineness, but the stamping of it on the ware is 
comparatively modern. Before 1868 solid silver was only 
of the same quality as the coin used, and much of it was 
stamped “ coin,” to show that it wasup to the standard. In 
colonial times the articles were stamped only with the 
maker’s name, in itself a guarantee of the quality until the 
incoming of unscrupulous manufacturers. 

The word “sterling” at present indicates a higher per- 
centage than the old “coin,” namely, that nine hundred and 
twenty-five parts out of a thousand are silver. Several 
years ago it was found that the market was flooded with 
goods marked “sterling,” which were far below the stand- 
ard. In buying a good piece of silver, then, look for the 


word “sterling” and in addition the figures 925 or ,°35, fine, 
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for most of the reputable makers add the figures as well as 
an initial of the firm, to show where the piece was manu- 
factured. 

If you own any English silver, you will find a long string 
of stamps, which are immensely interesting when you come 
to look them up. In England the stamp of a small lion on 
figure of Britannia indicates that it is sterling silver. Eng- 
lish silver usually bears a letter of the alphabet, symbolizing 
the year, the lion or Britannia denoting the standard for 
England, the hallmark or arms of the company, indicating 
the place of assay, the sovereign’s head showing the pay- 
ment of duty, and an initial of the maker’s name. These 
are called “ hallmarks’’ from the halls where the old guilds 
of goldsmiths used to meet and where each piece had to be 
officially stamped before being offered for sale. 





Opportunity 


They do me wrong who say I come no more 
When once I knock and fail to find you in ; 
For every day I stand outside your door 
And bid you wake to rise to fight and win. 


Wail not for precious chances passed away, 
Weep not for golden ages on the wane ; 

Each night I burn the records of the day ; 
At sunrise every soul is born again. 


Laugh like a boy at splendors that have sped, 
To vanished joys be blind and deaf and dumb. 

My judgments seal the dead past with its dead 
But never bind a moment yet to come. 


Tho’ deep in mire, wring not your hands and weep ; 
I lend my arm to all who say “I can!” 

No shamefaced outcast ever sank so deep 
But yet might rise_again and be a man! 


Dost thou behold thy lost youth all aghast? 
Dost reel from righteous retribution’s blow ? 


Then turn from blotted archives of the past 
And find the future pages white as snow. 


Art thou a mourner? Rouse thee from thy spell ; 
Art thou a sinner? Sins may be forgiven ; 
Each morning gives thee wings to fly from hell, 
Each night a star to guide thy feet to heaven ! 
— Walter Malone 


Santa Claus 
A. C. Putprs 


PSS 
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1 Oh,hap - py Christmas day, The best of all the 
2. Hisface is full of smiles, His cheeks are cher - ry 
3. When stockings all are full, He climbs the chim- ney 
oy ———} + -+— 
Pee a ae 
year, For nowcomes dear old San - ta Claus, And 
red; A jol- ly wink is in his eye, A 
sae And hur-ries off to find some more, Nor 
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scuaes eve is_ here, With sledge and rein - deer 
cap up~-on_ his head. With pres-ents in his 
stops to say“ Good Bye.” All thro’ the night he 
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fleet O’er hills and dales they go, The whist’ling wind flies 
pack, Hestopsat ev -’ry house, Andclambers down the 
goes, And trav -els fast and far,Then give three cheers for 
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- fore, And dan-ces with the snow. 
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ie -ney wide As still as an - y mouse. 
San - ta Claus, Hur - rah! Hur - rah! Hur- rah! 























Scissors’ cutting 


“* When they saw the star they rejoiced with exceeding great joy” 
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According to Season IV 


ANNA B.’ BADLAM 
(All rights reserved) 
Board Work 


If Mother Nature patches 
The leaves of trees and vines, 
I’m sure she does her darning 
With the needles of the pines. 
They are so long and slender, 
And somewhere in full view, 
She has her thread of cobweb 
And her thimble made of dew.— Selected 


If the children have, hand in hand with the teacher, been studying 
Nature’s ways during the preceding fall months, they will be prepared to 
enjoy and appreciate this bit of nonsense in verse which may serve to 
recall the brilliant robing of the trees and vines, before the advent of 
winter; the lace-like webs spread at early dawn upon the grassy mead- 


ows; the dewy morns when every leaf and blade stood bedecked with 
sparkling jewels. 


Morning Talks 
Suggestive Topics 


Pine trees—their slender needles ; arrangement of needles 
in clusters; number of needles in a cluster, two, three or 
five-whorled. 

Names of Pine Trees 


Needles growing in pairs. Yellow Pine—Its home 
(northern and middle states). Large size, height often 70 
feet. Often called “ spruce pine,’ because of the habit of 
growth in its upper branches.) Character of needles — 
bluish-green in color; long and slender. Useful for its 
timber products. 

Red Pine—Its home (Canada and New England). 
Growth (vigorous in sandy soils). Length of needles—4 to 
5 inches. Wood valuable in ship building. 


NotTE— Varieties of species—The Black Pine of Southern Austria, with 
long, sharp, rigid needles of a dark green hue, is valued for its timber and 
resinous products. It often grows to a great size upon the rugged sides 
of mountains. When transplanted to England it has flourished in sandy 
soils, The Pyramid Pine of Northern Spain has long needles of a light 
green color. It has been used as an ornamental tree on account of its 
beautiful foliage. Its wood is not considered very durable for timber. 
The Cluster Pine is a tree of vigorous growth; found in the sand drifts 
and dunes of the Mediterranean coast; it serves to hold the loose soil 
together. Great forests of this tree have sprung up in the drift sands of 
France (an instance of the value of the winged seeds of its cones). 
Yields great quantities of resin; tar and pitch are obtained in abund- 
ance. Wood used in the manufacture of charcoal and lamp black. The 
Scrub Pine of New Jersey and extending into the south west, has 
needles from one to two inches long. It rarely exceeds 30 or 40 feet in 
height. Useful for the quantities of tar made from it, particularly in 
Kentucky. 


Needles growing tn threes. The Pitch Pine—Height— 4o 
to 50 feet. Needles—short, dark green, clusters growing 
in thick tufts. Home —swampy grounds, salt marshes. 
Products—resin, tar, pitch. Wood — of an inferior quality, 
but valued as fuel. 

The Georgia Pitch Pine, or Yellow Pine of the Southern 
States—often called the Long-Leaved, or the Southern Pine 
—Height—6o to 70 feet. Needles—long, often a foot or 
more—clusters forming great tufts. Use—valuable for its 
timber used in ship building. Furnishes a good supply of 
tar and turpentine. 

The Lodlolly, or Old Field Pine—often called the /rank- 
incense pine (fragrance ofits resin). Height—8o to go feet. 
Needles—light green, often 6 inches in length, Home—dry 
sandy soils of Southern States, which would otherwise be 
barren. The Pine Barrens of the south are vast unculti- 
vated tracts densely covered with this species. Use—wood 
furnishes fuel. Product—turpentine. 

The ut Pine of California. Height—often 120 feet and 
upwards. Needles long (in some species they are rigid and 
of a dull or sea green hue; in others flexible, slender and of 
a grass green tint.) Value—chiefly for the nut-like seeds of 
its cones, which are used by the Indians for food. 


NotrEe—It is not advisable to deal, except incidentally, with other than 

the varieties of pine trees to be found in one’s own environment. These 

‘ suggestions are made in order that teachers in the various localities may 
follow them at their own discretion and pleasure. 
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Needles Growing in Fives 


The White Pine—Height, often, in rich soils, 150 to 200 
feet. Form—in open ground the lower branches often 
touch the ground. When young, it is somewhat like a 
pyramid ; in old age it spreads out its upper branches till its 
top resembles a cedar. Needles—light, bluish-green in 
color, growing densely in young trees. [Home—Some species 
in the sections south of the Alleghanies and in the north 
western states and Canada. (Rocky Mountains.) Use— 
its soft white timber valued for indoor wood work. Some 
species yield a fine quality of resin. (When partly burned 
this resin has a sweetish taste and is used by the natives in 
place of sugar.) The seeds of the cones are eaten, roasted, 
or pounded into a cake-like substance. 

The Giant Pine or Sugar Pine—Height—often 200 feet. 
Form—its top like a pyramid, its lower branches drooping. 
Needles—light green in color. Home—in sandy soils; 
attains its greatest size in light soils. Found generally, 
growing singly or in small groups, scattered through the 
woods. Use—its soft timber, nearly white, used for indoor 
carpentry (yields much resin). 


NotE—When a forest has been burnt over the resin exudes from the 
tree in great abundance—in this half-burned state it has a taste like 
sugar, hence, the derivation of the name Sugar Pine. 

Among the five-needled cluster pines is the Stone Pine of Siberia and 
Central Europe. It is found growing abundantly in the Alps at very 
high altitudes. In character it is of straight growth, with a grayish bark. 
Its horizontal branches grow in whorls—its lower ones starting often 
from the ground. Its needles are short, stiff, and of a dull green. 
Unlike most species, its cones grow only near the top. The seeds of the 
cones are of an oily nature. ‘This oil is pressed out and used for food 
and light. The seeds are used very generally for food by the people of 
the Alps and -of Siberia, The tree, though of slow growth, has z 
remarkably even-grained wood; for this reason the Swiss wood-carvers 
prefer it to any other species for their handiwork. 


Material 


Specimens of pine twigs to be found in the child’s envi- 
ronment. (Such foreign specimens as the teacher may find 
possible and expedient to procure.) 

Cones—both of first and second year’s growth—to be 
observed and associated with the special variety of pine 
bearing them. 


NorE—Call attention to the provision by Nature for the protection of 
the undeveloped seeds within the cone (tightly closed scales). In the 
fully developed cone—second year’s or later growth in a few species— 
show the opening scales—as the cone dries—with the winged seeds ready 
to fall and be dispersed by the wind. 


Procure twigs from the various deciduous trees ; also from 
the various evergreen trees, viz., fir, spruce, hemlock, cedar. 

Awaken the thought that Nature has provided that the 
leaves of deciduous trees shall fall before the snow comes. 
What wise purpose in this? 

Arouse the curiosity to determine why evergreen trees do 
not need to shed their leaves. 

Call attention to the purpose the evergreen trees serve in 
beautifying the land throughout the year. 

Use the specimen twigs of evergreen for observation, until 
the children can readily distinguish each specimen, name it, 
and associate the corresponding cone with it. 

Evergreen trees used at the Christmas season. 


(Illustrations of these various pines can be found in back numbers of 
PRIMARY EDUCATION—THE EDITorR) 


Board Spelling Lists 
I 


pine seeds resin 
cone scales tar 
winged gummed pitch 
II 
lumber branch twig 
timber trunk needle 
cluster spreading drooping 
Ill 
hemlock cedar evergreen 
spruce fir Christmas 
wreath garland forest 


NotE—Follow the plan described in the three previous articles 
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“According to Season,” in PRiMAkY EDUCATION, for the Word Building 
Lessons and use the following lists of stems with all possible respective 
changes from the use of prefixes and suffixes. 
Stems for Word Building 
I 


patch sure darn full 
leaf does long view 
thread web dew mother 
II 
pitch tar wing gun 
resin scale droop green 
red white yellow log 
Busy Work 


December is a winter month. 
December is the first month of winter. 
Winter begins with December. 

Dec. is a short form for December. 
Christmas comes in December. 


Dictation 
This is December. 
The first month of winter is December. 
The short form for December is Dec. 
Christmas is in the winter. It comes in December. 


Occupations 
Suggestive Topics 


Logeing and Lumber Camps—Where located? For what 
purpose? Life in the camp. 

The best season of the year for these occupations. Log- 
ging teams and rafts. Value of snow-covered ground for 
hauling logs to river bank. 

Ice cutting—The purpose. Store houses for ice. 

The time of year when it is considered safe to float the 
log rafts to the mills. 

Location of mills—Why? 

Lumber mills—How worked. The products of the mills. 

Ship-building—Location of ship-yards. Materials from 
the pine forests available for ship-building. Launching 
a ship. Uses of ships. 


The Story Hour 


“ The Little Fir Tree””— Hans Anderson. 

“The Discontented Pine Tree "— Nature in Verse. 

“ The Three Trees "—Vature in Verse. 

Portions from “ The Story of a Pine Tree "—Zadies’ Home Fournal, 
August, 1905. 


NoTtE—1 Tobe read or told tothe children. 2 Tobe reproduced in 
simple but correct language by the children. 3 Endeavor to awaken 
the poetic element, dormant in child-nature, by the use of such expres- 
sions as “ The music of the pines,” “ The murmuring pines,” “ The sigh- 
ing voice of the pines.” There are many instances of such expressions to 
be found among the standard works in prose and poetry, viz..: 


But the trees all kept their counsel, 
But never a word said they, 

Only there sighed from the pine tops 
A music of seas far away.—Lowell 


Recreation 
The Evergreen Trees 
‘(All rights reserved)! 


21 am the Pine ; 
I tower so high, 
My branches seem 
To touch the sky. 


1 Trees of the forest’s 
Rich growth are we. 
Each has a name, 
As you shall see. 


-IT am the Fir; 
My branches wide 
Are hung with gifts 
At the Christmas-tide. 


4 The Spruce am I; 
I’m hardy, bold, 
My home was Northland 
I’ve been told. 


5T am the Hemlock, 

Dark lustrous green, 
With here a touch 
Of silvery sheen. 
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Nore—The dense foliage of the hemlock is extremely delicate. Its 
branches, dark lustrous green above and silvery green below, are tipped 
in the spring with light yellow green. 


® Yes, we are sturdy, 
And ever green, 
Winter or summer, 
We may be seen. 


’ Trees of the forest ; 
And all agree, 
Never a fear 
Of the cold have we. 


Characters—Four children, each holding a branch of pine, fir, spruce 
or hemlock. 

1 All hold the branch in front of them as they recite. 

2 Holds the branch with the left hand and with the right hand 
represents the towering height; lifts the head as if looking at the sky. 

3 Holds the branch with the left hand and represents space with the 
right hand. 

4 Points in the direction of the north. 

Displays the contrast in color in the specimen. 
6 All hold the branches in an upright position. 
7 Same as 6—voices brave and courageous. 


Recreation in Drawing 


1 Pine twigs drawn, showing needle clusters. 
three, or five-whorled.) 

2 Cones drawn. Seeds with wings. | 

3 Sprays of fir, spruce, hemlock drawn, in contrast to 
pine twigs. This affords an opportunity for crayon work at 
the board.) 


(Two, 


Number Lessons 


1 Counting by twos, thregs, fives, from the pine needle clusters. 

2 Multiplication, division and fraction tables, illustrated with these 
clusters. 

3 Practical questions, véz.: In one cluster there are needles (2, 3, 
or 5), how many needles in clusters? (Fill the blank with any num- 
ber from 2to 12.) I counted needles on a branch (any multiple of 
2,30r5). There were needles in a cluster (2, 3, or 5). How many 
clusters were there? 














Recreation Exercise 
The Christmas Cake 


Would you mix a Christmas cake? 
First, fresh eggs be sure to take ; 

1 Break the shells of one, two, three, 
For you want it light, you see. 

2 Now take care to swiftly beat 
Butter, eggs, and sugar sweet ; 
Just a moment, please, now —halt ! 

3 Don’t forget to add the salt ; 

4 Currants, raisins, citron, spice, 
These all help to make it nice. 
Gently now the sieve you lift, 

5 Then into the mixture sift 
Flour enough to make it right, 

6 Not too heavy, not too light ; 

7 Then you take a buttered tin, 

8 Quickly turn the mixture in — 

Do not spill it on the floor 

9 When you ope the oven door ; 

10 Quickly now you shut within 
This fine batter in the tin; 

11 Let it rise and slowly bake, 

12 Thus you'll have your Christmas cake. 


Motions 


1 -Make the motion of breaking the egg shells against the desk — 
which represents an earthen bowl. 
Motion as if beating eggs, butter and sugar together. 
Sprinkle in salt, as if from a teaspoon. 
A motion as if sprinkling in fruit and spice. 
Lift sieve and sift the flour. . 
Stir, as if with a mixing spoon. 
Butter a tin; bend the arm as if holding the tin—imaginary buttered 
paper in the other hand. : : ' 
8 Make the motion of lifting the mixing bowl, turn mixture into tin 
—supposed to be now upon a table—(desk). Scrape bowl with imagin- 
ary spoons. 
‘ “y Lift thetin; bend over, as if opening an oven door (side of desk). 
10 A motion as if closing the door. 
11 Fold*hands, as if waiting. 
12 A motion as if holding the cake on outstretched hands, 
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Exercises for the Little Ones 


FANNY L. JOHNSON, Wollaston, Mass. 


For the world was built in order, 
And the atoms march in tune, 
— Emerson 


While the earth remaineth, seedtime and harvest, and cold and heat, 
and summer and winter, and day and night shall not cease. 


— Genesis V1., 22 


The last month of the year is here, and with its advent 
the winter season has fairly begun. Is not this a good time 
to look back over the year and recount some of the things 
seen and done in the seasons that have gone by. Spring, 
summer, autumn, winter, each one brought its own gifts, its 
duties, and its pleasures, and will bring them all again next 
year, and in all years to come. If the chief characteristics 
of the seasons, and the amusements which belong to each, 
have been thus talked over, the children in. their gymnastic 
movements will enjoy reviewing the pleasures of the year; 
they will also probably suggest other exercises suitable to the 
different seasons, which may be used for variety when those 
given here have been well learned. A number of rhythmic 
exercises have been included in this set of movements, they 
are extremely desirable for young children, and now when 
the attention of the little ones has been called to the rhyth- 
mic order of nature, it is well for them to practice this same 
order in their own bodies. Rhythm in movement is much 
more easily acquired by little children than by older people, 
and once attained it means, not only grace, but a saving of 
energy. Spasmodic efforts in walking or any other form of 
exercise, are very fatiguing and also much less effective than 
moderate, orderly movements. In dancing, skating, or 
swimming it is he whose motions are rhythmical whom we 
all love to watch, and the rider on horseback is truly a 
spectacle unless he can accommodate himself to the rhyth- 
mic movements of his steed. The children will catch this 
idea more quickly if they are led to watch and imitate 
objects which are especially rhythmical, such as the motion 
of the oars in rowing, when used by an expert hand, or the 
moving pendulum of the clock, which last has always a fas- 
cination for the little ones. 

Browning says : 


Nor soul helps flesh more, now, than flesh helps soul! 


So we are prepared to expect that rhythm in the movements 
of the body will have its effect on the mind and soul. I 
believe that it does have a decided effect, that it leads toa 
spirit of order in all that we do, and to a training of the 
power of judgment so that we see things in their right pro- 
portions and give each its true value. 

The specially rhythmical exercises given here, should be 
performed to music, and where there is no piano the teacher, 
or some few of the children in turn, may hum a well-known 
tune. 

A few exercises suitable for Christmas have been added, 
and as that day draws near these exercises may be substi- 
tuted for those which they most nearly resemble, in the 
complete set of movements. 





Spring 

1 The Swing The children stand in the aisles in good 
position. Place the left foot forward, draw the arms up and 
back and then push them forcibly forward, and a little up, 
the body swaying with the motion of the arms, so that the 
weight is thrown first on one foot and then on the other ; 
repeat a number of times; place the right foot forward and 
go through the same exercise. Music is desirable for this 
movement, something in six-eight time, such as ‘‘ The Camp- 
bells are Coming.”” The swing is pushed on the first beat 
of each measure of the music. 


2 Crossing the Brook Place hands on hips and rise on 
toes, walk forward with long slow steps, keeping on one 
board of the floor, face about and walk back to places in 
the same way. 

Summer 


3 Making Butter Grasp the imaginary handle of a 
churn and work the dasher up and down, the hands must 
move together so that the distance between them does not 
change. Music in four-four time is best for this rhythm. 


4 One child stands in front of the teacher facing the 
class, with hands on hips. The teacher grasps the child’s 
elbows, child rises on toes and alternately bends and 
stretches his knees, this time the child represents the churn ; 
the other children place hands on hips, rise on toes and be- 
come self-acting churns. “Making Butter” in “Finger 
Plays,” by Emilie Poulsson, may be used with this or the 
previous exercises. 


5 Swimming Execute this movement to counts one, 
two, three. At one —bend the arms forward at the elbows 
until they make an acute angle, lift the elbows to the level 
of the shoulders and keep them well back, the hands must 
be perfectly flat with palms down, and should not touch 
each other or the chest. At two— stretch the arms forward 
from the shoulders with the palms down. At three — swing 
the arms out sideways until they are straight out from the 
shoulders. 

Autumn 


6 Football Hands on hips, stand on right foot and 
swing left foot quickly forward as if kicking a ball, kick the 
ball several timtes with the left foot, then change and do the 
same with the right. J 

7 Flaying Ball The first and second aisles of children 
turn and face each other, the third and fourth do the same 
and so on; there should be a ball for every two aisles of 
children, and the first child in the first, third and fifth aisles 
each hasaball. The first child throws the ball to his oppo- 
site neighbor, who throws to the second child in first row, 
he throws to his opposite neighbor, and so on down the 
room. The teacher counts, :—2—3—Throw! and all must 
throw at the signal. 

Winter 


8 Dancing Step Left hand on hip, right hand on head. 
Bend the body to the left and extend the left foot to the left, 
the toe only touching the floor ; change the hands, bend to 
the right, and extend the right foot, repeat several times to 
each side. 
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9 Winding the Clock Hands on the hips, rise on the 
toes and bend the knees as far as possible, then kneel ; turn 
the body to the left, turn forward again, turn to the left and 
forward several times; repeat exercise by turning to the 
right the same number of times and so winding the clock 
on the other side. 


10 The Swinging ‘Pendulum (a) Swing the right arm 
backwards and forwards rhythmically to imitate the pendu- 
lum of a clock, use music, four-four or six-eight time ; after 
a few measures of the music swing the left arm instead of 
the right. (4) Hands on the hips, stand on the right leg 
and swing the left leg, then stand on the left and swing the 
right leg. 


11 Zhe Dance The children, of one aisle at a time, 
dance or skip in couples all round the room, let the dance 
be a polka or a two-step, using appropriate music. 


12 Pulling Candy Bring the arms forward and upward 
until they form a circle with a small opening, and are almost 
at shoulder height, the thumb and finger of each hand to- 
gether, bring the arms slowly backward as if stretching 
something until they are out sideways, then open the hands 
quickly and let the arms drop by the sides. This will serve 
as a breathing exercise for the children, but it is best not to 
mention breathing to them, but to be sure that they stretch 
well. 


Christmas Exercises 


1 Chopping down the Christmas Tree Place the left 
foot forward, grasp an imaginary axe, lift it and bring arms 
well to the right, then swing the axe vigorously to the left,do 
this several times; place right foot forward and repeat the 
exercise to the right. 


2 Lifting the Christmas Tree on the Cart Rise on the 
toes and bend the knees as far as possible keeping the trunk 
erect, make motion of lifting the tree on the shoulder, then 
stretch the knees and reach up, putting the tree on the cart, 
lastly bring heels to the ground. 


3 Ringing the Christmas Bells Number the children 
by threes. Each group of three represents a chime of three 
bells. The children reach up high as if taking hold of a 
bell rope, all those whose number is one ring first, then all 
of the twos, and then the threes, so as to give the effect of 
a chime. 

Ding, dong, bell, ding, dong, bell. 


(mi, re, do.) (mi, re, do.) 


The bells must be pulled down well, and each bell-ringer 
must then grasp his rope up high again, so as to be ready 
for his next turn. When this becomes easy for the class, 
number the children by fives and have a chime of five bells, 
singing : 
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Ilear the Christ-mas bells, hear the Christ-mas bells. 





One Christmas 


MABEL FREESE DENNETT, Bangor, Maine 


Among my cherished souvenirs is one that bears the print 
of childish fingers and recalls the simple story of the hap- 
piest Christmas of my life. 

In the first place there was the fascination of the school- 
room. A fascination that came because the week’s Christ- 
mas work was so gradually developed that each day brought 
something new and interesting, and because of the definite 
plan to accomplish all without hurry and in connection with 
the regular lessons. 

A holly border for the calendar board, a memory gem to 
emphasize the two thoughts of Christmas, a new picture for 
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the school-room—“ The Madonna of the Chair ”— the tell- 
ing of three beautiful Christmas stories, the making of a gift 
by the pupils for their parents, and the pictures without 
words were some of it all. 

The gift was made at our regular drawing and writing 
periods ; being simply two squares of thick, smooth, white 
paper, cut at the printer’s for our use, and tied together 
diamond shape, with the decorating and writing arranged to 
correspond. The decorating was the fall grasses, which they 
did beautifully that year, in a group of three: green stems, 
brown heads containing dainty seeds glowing with a sugges- 
tion of red, the whole seeming but a reflection of the red 
and green ribbons which fastened the corners of the cards. 

The drawing came on the front card, and below a traced 
bookmark scroll contained “ Merry Christmas ” in their best 
penmanship. Inside the booklet on light lines was 


“ Richest gifts are those we make 
That we give for love’s own sake.” 


When we came to the back outer cover I asked the 
pupils what should be written there. To my delight they 
had caught the spirit, for they answered “ Love.” 

The children had been so good and unselfish in all our 
Christmasing that I could not resist preparing a dainty sur- 
prise for them at the very last. So while with closed eyes 
they sang 

“‘ Our stockings we’ll hang, 

And while we’re asleep, 
Down through the chimney 
Will Santa Claus creep.” 


Santas from their number slipped the tokens into the little 
hand stockings and the awakening was a gala one. 

The best comes last. I placed a line across the black- 
board on a level with the children’s eyes and on it hung, a 
few at a time, a series of twenty-one precious gift pictures, 
suitable for children, on the Life of Christ. There they 
hung the whole week telling the story far more eloquently 
than I could. 

It was a beautiful sight to see the little figures coming 
early to school that they might walk up and down the line 
and learn of the Christ-Child. They were so quiet and 
reverent, too, and came to me with quaint questions that I 
loved to answer as best I could. I wonder if there will ever 
be another Christmas quite as happy as that one spent in 
the sunny atmosphere of Pond Street School. 





Christmas wreath cut with scissors 


Sing a song of Christmas, 
When hearts are at their best : 
Sing a song of Christmas, 
When selfishness doth rest. 
When the child within us 
Opens wide our heart 
That, in each man’s pleasure, 
All may feel a part.—Se/, 
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NATURE STUDY—DECEMBER 


MARY RecGers MILLER 


snow, it is likely that before now the hibernating animals 

are all in winter quarters. Do not forget about them, 

but read all you can find about this wonderful method 
of protection from cold and enemies. The common hiber- 
nating animals are not many. Some, like the woodchucks 
and the bears, live in a dormant state with some of their 
life processes absolutely suspended, depending for food upon 
fat stored in their bodies in time of plenty. Others, like the 
thrifty squirrels and beavers, live quietly in their protected 
nests, eating the stores they have so diligently gathered. 
The bear is a hardy fellow, waiting till December to begin 
his sleep. Woodchucks “turn in” about the first of October, 
usually. . 

Take careful note of the activities of winter birds. ‘The 
slate-colored juncos or snow-birds are often seen in small 
flocks eating weed seeds. They do not make a long winter 
journey and really do not seem to mind the snow. Although 
these are not strictly winter residents, flocks of them are 
coming or going all through the cold weather. 

Happy and fortunate are those who catch a glimpse, be it 
never so fleeting, of a flock of snow-buntings. They are 
not residents but migrants and, bred as they are in the polar 
regions, they come to us on flying trips, just as we some- 
times run down for a week or two in Florida (if we have 
the wherewithal). They are snow-colored but for some 
dark streaks, and as they whirl and flutter over the snow or 
cuddle comfortably down in it as in a cosy bed, we can but 
wonder at their hardiness. They are like polar bears, loving 
winter all the year round and wearing their white coats con- 
tinually. 


|: this is to be a “ good old-fashioned "winter with lots of 


Js 


But what of the animals which are obliged to keep moving 
all winter? Nature must provide for them some form of 
protection from cold and from enemies. This is the time 
to study furs. Bea bit careful how you use the children’s 
fur tippets for “ material.’’ Jennie may greatly admire her 
“electric seal’? muff and collar, and quite justly so, too. 
But it will be untactful of you to let slip the fact that a 
muskrat used to wear the fur before Jennie saw it, or that 
Dorothy’s ermine tippet was once the coat of a despised 
weasel. It is just as well to know in general, however, that 
furs are not always what they seem. The supply of beaver, 
otter, mink, sable, ermine, and other most handsome furs is 
far less than the demand. Therefore less desirable skins are 
used ; skunk, muskrat, rabbit, and even cat skins are made 
to do duty as furs. 

The summer and winter coats of fur-bearing animals 
differ in weight and in many cases in color also. ‘Trappers 
are busy throughout the winter season, as the handsomest 
fur can be obtained then. Have you heard it said that the 
snow-shoe rabbit would go to sleep brown and if a snow 
storm came up in the night, would wake up white? Now 
isn’t that absurd? Stop and reason. The old coat is shed, 
‘the new coat hastogrow. That takestime. The process is 
so gradual that for a week or so in spring and again in fall the 
rabbit is almost spotted, patches of the old hair appearing 
here and there among the new. This snow-shoe rabbit, or 
white hare, as he is called, used to be very common, but is be- 
coming scarce, while the gray cotton-tail seems to be increas- 
ing. Why this is we can but inquire and set our wits to work 
to find out the reason. Surely nature seems to have taken 
even more precautions for the white than for the gray one. 

The cotton-tail is hardy and prolific. That most inveter- 
ate little cut-throat, the weasel, changes color from brown 
to pure white, except the tip of the tail, which is always black. 
The black spot in the ermine fur is, of course, this black end 
of the weasel’s tail. The “real thing’ can be judged by 
the presence of tails, lots of them. In the southern parts 
of the weasel’s range, where the ground is not often white 
for long periods, the change of color is not complete. 


The skunk is the commonest of the small carniverous 
animals of our woods and fields, yet so well is he protected 
by his nocturnal habits, his striped back, and his terrible 
reputation, that few of us have seen more than one. His 
colors remain the same the year round. Not until the pelts 
reach the manufacturers’ hands do the stripes disappear. 
The name changes at the same time from skunk to — what- 
ever the fashion in furs demands. It is beautiful, durable 
fur and is well rid of the opprobrium which attaches to the 
name. 

Keep eyes open when tramping, for the footprints of 
animals in the snow. These are often the only evidences 
we have of the presence of the silent creatures of the forest. 
Read magazine articles about such matters. Several ap- 
peared last winter. « 

vt 


Few insects migrate. The monarch butterfly does. Most 
of them spend the winter here in one or the other of their 
four stages. Some, like the queen bumble-bees and the 
mourning cloak butterfly, truly hibernate in the adult state. 
Many kinds, like crickets and katydids, die in fall leaving 
their eggs buried in the ground or protected by cases of silk. 
Some while still in the larval or nymph stage hide snugly 
underground until spring, when they take up their growing 
where they left it off. A very large variety of insects, par- 
ticularly many moths and butterflies, flies and beetles, pass 
into their quiescent period — the pupa stage —in winter. 
Pupa cases are often found in the early spring garden work. 


Sd 


The earthworm isa hardy creature. In November one may 
see little mounds of castings thrown up, after a warmish 
rain. But when they do go they burrow below the frost 
line, for they cannot bear hard freezing. Perhaps they work 
down deep in the soil all winter. It would be just like them. 
They are models of industry, though they don’t have any 
notion of how much good they are doing. 


Fd 


Don’t forget to take out your black shawl or a felt hat or 
something to catch the snowflakes again this winter. lf 
you never get any further into the mystery of the snow 
crystals than just to realize their variety and exquisite form 
and finish, it is worth while. If you have seen them so 
often that you don’t care about them, look out! Something 
is wrong with you. You must be burning the candle at both 
ends. 

Have all those you examine in fifteen minutes observation 
the same shape? How do the crystals of feathery snow 
differ from those that conge sharp and needle-like? How 
do the crystals of a warm snow storm differ from those of a 
cold one? In texture only, or in size and shape too? 

Snow, ice, frost, and hail are all different forms of the 
same thing. They are frozen water— how very simple! 
Yet not so simple as it sounds. For the atmospheric condi- 
tions which produce the various forms of freezing are com- 
plicated. 

Look up in the dictionary these words: hail, snow, frost, 
hoarfrost, vapor, dew, crystal, crystallization, and congeal. 
With the meanings of these words in your mind, and some 
of the real things before your eyes, you will begin to see 
light. If you will read a bit into mineralogy, you will find 
that water is not by any means the only fluid which forms 
crystals when changing to a solid. 

You will probably be asked why the snowflakes always 
exhibit some suggestion of the number six. It is wonder- 
ful to see how faithful they are to that magic number. But 
why? For the same reason that vinegar is sour and sugar 
is sweet and water is wet. They are, that’s ali. The answer 
to the question is: “ I don’t know.” 
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A Toy Hammock 


(This article, from Miss Mabel B, Soper, who is giving us the Industrial 
Training Series this year, has been kindly loaned us from the School Arts 
Book.—THE EpiTor) 


inventive, artistic and manual skill of the pupil it is 
difficult to find problems which combine these elements 
and, at the same time, can be introduced naturally and 
ot laboriously or arti- 
ficially into the child’s 
school life. The toy 
hammock which I 
have been asked to 
describe for the Schoo/ 
Arts Book, has been 
successfully worked 
out by the children of 
the third and fourth 
grades, ranging in age 
from seven to nine 
years. It combines to 
an unusual degree the 
requirements of a 
course in which man- 
ual training and draw- 
ing are under one 
supervision and treated 
as one course, not 
separate courses, of 
study. This problem 
of the toy hammock 
has been done by 
many of the children 
in three weeks, by 
others in a week or 
more longer. While 
many children have 
made more than one 
at home, one little 
‘girl has done five of 
various sizes and de- 
signs. 

The designs for the 
hammocks were made first as an exercise in drawing and 
color. The stripes were designed in ink, on gray paper, 
free brush line for variety of spacing, no two alike, but each 
the product of the child’s idea of good proportion. Then 
the black and gray 
stripes were translated 4 — , 
into color, in dark and 
light tones in hues. The 
patterns thus made were Si. 45 
followed out later in the PaRUe Rha seeeaaa re d 
weaving. The loom was : 
constructed as a problem 
in mechanical drawing, 
each child making and 
stringing his own, while 
the weaving, with the 
use of one “heddle” 
was strictly “ handwork” 
so called. 

The materials used 
were straw board, 
twelve.inches long by six 
wide; two brass rings, 
three-quarters of an inch 
in diameter; two balls 
colored twine (called 
“ floss’? in the market), 
which two children used, 
the color used in the 
stripes by one forming 
the body of the ham- 
mock by the other and 
Vice versa ; a tape needle ; 


| the new manual training which tries to develop the 
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and a school ruler for the “heddle.” As the problem 
in design is well known, or can be found in Mr. Arthur 
W. Dow’s book on design, it will not be described here. 

To Make the Loom Draw a rectangle, 5 in. by 9g in. 
Fig.1,A BCD. On its short sides—B C and A D— 
place dots one fourth of an inch apart. Find its cen- 
ter, G, by drawing diagonals. With G asa center and radius, 
G B, equal to half the length of the diagonal, draw arcs, BE 
C and AF D, connecting the corners of the rectangle. If 
compasses cannot be used, a “ circle-maker” made by the 
children is a practical substitute and works better in the 
hands of little children. Draw parallels to the long sides of 
the rectangle, through the dots one-fourth of an inch apart, 
and extend to arcs. At the points of intersection of straight 
lines and arcs prick holes. 
On the center line place 
t : dots one-fourth of an 
inch each side of center 
and prick holes. 

To String the Loom 
Take the two rings and 
tie together and then tie 
to center.of loom by 
passing ends of cord 
through holes which have 
been picked one-fourth 
of an inch from center. 
(Fig. 3.) Take a long 
needleful of twine, tie 
one end to a ring, pass 
needle through upper 
corner dot, turn the loom 
and pass through oppo- 
site lower corner dot, 
then through other ring, 
back through second 
lower dot, then through 
ae 4} ' second upper dot,through 
bated yt ‘i. 4), ) ring, back through third 
ALYY aay | upper dot, and so on, 

Te ee wa, until all the holes are 
| strung with straight paral- 
lel strings on one side 
(Fig. 3) 











and oblique 
strings from holes to the rings on the other. (Fig. 2.) 
Fasten by tying toring. When piecing the twine, do so 
by tying on the side on which are the parallel strings, as the 
knots will then be covered by the weaving. It makes a more 
finished piece of work not to piece the string, but to keep 
it whole by pulling the twine through on the side of the 
parallel strings, as needed, and leaving the tying of the 
string to the rings until all is strung. But in teaching large 
numbers this would complicate the problem, although 
some of the children, in working out a copy of the ham- 
mock at home, have discovered this improvement and 
adopted it. 

To Weave ‘Take the loom the long way, wind with twine 
and cut at one end to make weaving 
strings twice the length of the card. 

Make a selvage by doubling the string 
in the center and crossing it between 
each string of the warp, so that the 
string that was under becomes the 
upper one each time. This is called 4 
pairing, or “single twist,” in basketry. 


See Fig. 4. (This may be omitted.) 5 
Pick up every other thread of the warp ae 
with the ruler, which forms the for Fringe 
“heddle” and lifts one set of threads, " 


then turn it up on its long, narrow side 
to form a “shed” and pass through a piece of twine 
threaded into a tape needle. Put down the heddle and 
weave back, under and over, leaving the thread beyond 
the warp each side to form a fringe. Pack by pressing the 
threads closely together with the ruler. 
The weaving may be done as well with the needle, but in 
the case of our schools we were leading up to the Navaho 
loom, in which two heddles are used, so that the knowledge 
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of one heddle was a necessary help to the more difficult use 
of the two to follow. 

To Tie the Fringe Hold the loom the long way and at 
right angles to the worker. Begin at the bottom and tie a 
knot, as in Fig.5. Even the fringe, cut the rings off the 
loom, and tear the-loom away from the hammock. 








Annabel Lee Christmas 


ANNIE HAMILTON DONNELL 


NNABEL LEE was not her “ born-name”’ but it was 

A the name little Peace Patience had given her, and 

really if Annabel Lee had but known it, Peace 

Patience was her very best friend in all the world. 

For though many other people — child-people, in a chang- 

ing, endless procession — admired her, only Peace Patience 
loved her. 

Once a week a crowd of little girls all dressed oddly alike 

- thronged the great glass show-window behind which stood, 
in all her dainty glory, Annabel Lee. For Annabel Lee was 
a Christmas doll in Keene & Carey’s beautiful great store. 

The little children dressed alike were little orphans from 
the Saint Elizabeth Home, out on their weekly treat-walk 
with their sweet-faced matron. Peace Patience was the 
little plain, freckled orphan. 

“Qh, how beautiful ! ” 

“«She’s mine ! I choose her!” 

“ You can’t, I’ve done it a’ready! She’s mine!” 

Peace Patience said not a word, but stood and smiled 
lovingly at Annabel Lee. She was the only little orphan 
that had named her — that loved her eyes and her dimpled 
hands and her little pink-and-white, unfreckled face — that 
talked love nonsense to her in her heart. 

“Oh, you dear — youdarling! You’ve always been mine, 
haven’t you? You're looking straight at me and smiling ! 
If you could talk, darling dear, you’d say, ‘All the rest 0’ you 
go away, because I’m the freckled orphan’s child.’ ”’ 

It was always rather a short visit, though the matron was 
kind. But the little sad procession had to move en, of 
course. 

“Good-bye, you beauty !” 

And Peace Patience said in her heart: ‘ Good-bye, dear 
darling, I’ll come again. Remember your mother is loving 
you.” - 

Every week there was the terrible Dread and the joyous 
Joy—the dread of finding no Annabel Lee, in the great 
show-window, and the joy of finding her still there. Peace 
Patience all the way down town kept her little brown hands 
clasping and unclasping in her anxiety. And when the little 
orphan procession got to Keene & Carey’s she shut her 
eyes with a little gasp, not daring to look. It would be so 
terrible to open them and find her child was dead — Peace 
Patience had decided she would be dead if she had been 
sold. 

“ Dear darling,” her heart cried out, “are you there? 
Shall I open my eyes? You're not dead, are you, dear?” 
And then from the admiring exclamation of the rest the 
beautiful truth would come out and Peace Patience would 
open her eyes. The Dread would be gone —the Joy be 
there. 

At night in her narrow little bed, in a row of narrow little 
beds, Peace Patience dreamed of her beautiful child. In 
the dreams she always held Annabel Lee in her arms. She 
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smoothed her beautiful clothes and her soft, golden hair and 
her pink-and-white, unfreckled cheeks. She even dared to 
kiss her —in her dreams. It was hard to wake up with 
empty arms. 

Peace Patience was a shy and lonely little orphan. The 
others laughed at her and called her Freckles. Everybody 
else had a “close friend ” but Peace Patience. Everybody 
else had good times. 

“«T guess I’m made out o’ the wrong dirt,’’ mourned the 
lonely child sadly in her secret heart. The freckles stung 
her cheeks and little blunt nose like sharp things — probably 
the Lord hadn’t strained her and the freckles were the little 
brown lumps showing through. All the rest of the orphans 
had been strained. 

Now and then beautiful ladies with motherly faces came. 
to Saint Elizabeth’s and chose a little daughter, but no one 
ever chose Peace Patience. She did not blame them — of 
course they wanted pretty daughters. She would want one 
herself — that was why she had adopted Annabel Lee. It 
made her laugh, but rather sadly, to think of choosing a little 
freckled, unstrained, homely child. 

The day she was almost adopted stood out in Peace 
Patience’s dreary little calendar in red capital letters. She 
would never feel quite as lonely or homely or — or lumpy, 
after that day. She would always feel a little thrilly warm- 
ness in her heart. ' For the beautiful lady had been so beau- 
tiful, and had smiled at her so sweetly, and had said, “And 
who is this dear little girl?” That was all — just “Who is 
this dear little girl?”” But no one had ever said that before 
— not “ dear little girl.” It was almost being adopted. 

Next to being adopted came Annabel Lee — adopting Aer. 
With all her little friendless soul longed Peace Patience for 
Annabel Lee. Day and night it stayed with her like a dear, 
delicious pain. 

One day the Dread came very near indeed. For when 
Peace Patience dared to open her eyes, in front of the great 
show-window, Annabel Lee was—not—there! In her 
anguish Peace Patience uttered a cry of distress. Her 
small, thin, brown face broke up into grief-lines and big 
tears began to roll down into the piteous little valleys of 
them. It was a terrible moment for Peace Patience. 

Then somebody cried out : “ There she is ! — look, there, 
inside o’ the store! A lady is holding her in her arms.” 

Peace Patience thought quick, desperate thoughts. There 
was only one thing to do. The darling could not go away 
from her mother without a word. 

“‘Oh, wait —oh, wait! Please don’t buy her till I say 
good-bye!” a little anguished voice cried at the elbow of 
the lady who had Annabel Lee in her arms. A stricken 
little face looked up imploringly. 

“‘ She’s my little child !— 1—I mean I adopted her. I 
didn’t want her to feel like — like an orphan, so I’m her 
mother. I love her. I’ve always loved Annabel Lee. An’ 
nights I hold her in my arms an’ smooth her—I mean in 
dreams I do. If— oh, if you’d ’low me to kiss her good- 
bye before she dies!” 

“‘ Peace Patience Nutter!” The voice was the matron’s, 
stern and displeased. The matron’s reproving face loomed 
over Peace Patience. But the lady smiled and laid the 
beautiful doll in the eager little arms. 

“Don’t scold her,” the lady said, “I think I under- 
stand. Let her say good-bye to her ‘ child,’ — don’t hurry, 
dear.” 

“ Dear,’ — it was like almost being adopted again! 
Peace Patience’s radiant face thanked the lady, and then 
sweet oblivion settled down upon Peace Patience. She 
dropped to the floor with Annabel Lee in her arms —at 
last in her arms! She /e/¢ her, rocked her softly back and 
forth, kissed her again and again! It was saying good-bye 
to her —she was going to be dead — but it was beautiful! 
The loneliness, motherlessness, freckles, were all forgotten 
for that one brief moment of bliss. Peace Patience was 
perfectly happy with her baby on her breast. 

The lady and the matron watched the absorbed little face 
and heard the low crooning song: “Dear darling — dear 
dar-ling, there, there! Your mother will love you forev-er 
an’ ev-er an’ ever a-men! A-a-men.” 

And then a gentle touch fell on Peace Patience’s shoulder 
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and the beautiful time was over. Without a word the child 
gave up the precious burden and rose to her feet. 

“Thank you, ma’am,” she said quietly and turned away. 
She swayed a little, unsteadily, as she walked, but there was 
no other sign of weakness. 

Christmas came ina little while to Saint Elizabeth’s Home, 
with much the same hilarity as to other homes. For there 
was to be a Christmas-tree after breakfast. The little 
orphans were marshalled into orderly ranks and marched 
slowly into the presence of Christmas. They sang as they 
went, their voices shrilly sweet. Only one little face was 
grave, only one pair of little feet lagged. Peace Patience 
was thinking of her dead child. 

The rank and file halted, joined hands, and circled, still 
singing, round the tree. Peace Patience lifted heavy eyes 
and saw — Annabel Lee sitting under the tree ! 

They all saw and set up a welcoming shout. But Peace 
Patience broke ranks and caught the beautiful being to her 
breast and covered her with eager kisses. 
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“Dear darling! My little child!” she crooned. It 
seemed like a resurrection from the dead. But of course — 
oh, of course it would not last. 

“ She is yours — to keep,” the matron was saying in her 
ear — in Peace Patience’s ear! “She is your Christmas, 
my dear.” 

The child crept into a corner of the lighted room and sat 
in a dazed rapture, with her child in her arms. She did not 
look at the tree at all. But Annabel Lee looked with a 
placid stare and smiled with-unbroken calm. There was no 
rapture tingling in Annabel Lee’s veins, but she looked 
happy. 

“ Dear darling, listen,” Peace Patience whispered, “I’m 
going to give. you a last name from henceforth. Right now 
you are begining to be Annabel Lee Christmas. I darsn’t 


hug you yet, darling, for fear of squeezing your little breath 
out.- But you know I’m loving you, don’t you? You feel 
it in your bones? We b’long to each other and nothing 
shall divide us asunder forever an’ ev-er an’ ever, amen.” 





A Christmas Suggestion 


BLANCHE M, STURGEON 


* HERE is a surprise in store for you and yours!” 
So said the Principal of our building one morning, 
coming into my first grade room. “ We upper 
grade people are going to demonstrate the truth of 

that saying—‘“ It is more blessed to give’’—she added in 
her own bright, cheery way. “ You and your precious 
babies are to do the receiving. Only, remember it is to be 
kept a profound secret, safely locked within your own breast 
until the great day arrives.” 

My surprise and curiosity must have been evident in my 
face, for she went on as if in answer to a spoken question. 

“Yes, I will tell you all about it, if you think I will have 
time to do so before the children begin to arrive.” Having 
assured her that even the earliest bird of them would not 
put in an appearance for at least twenty minutes, she pro- 
ceeded : 

“Well, I have been trying to evolve a scheme that will 
lead my pupils to think of others at the Christmas time. 
They are too self-centred,” she added, with a laugh. 
“So I have ordered an immense Christmas tree, for my 
share. The Janitor has promised to brace it in a box 
so that it will stand firmly, for his share. Then the pupils of 
the upper grades will be given a chance to decide, room by 
room, what they would like to do to help decorate it. 
When it stands complete, in all its glory, it is to be pre- 
sented to the inmates of the “baby room” (as the upstairs 
pupils call it) for their very own. Now what do you think of 
my plan?” she asked. 

“It is almost too good to be true!” was my answer. 
. “ And if you only knew the absolute poverty, the absence of 
all that is bright or beautiful, in the homes of many of my 
pupils, you would realize that you had planned even more 
wisely than you knew,” I added. 

So that was the beginning of it all, but not the end by any 
means. 


The fifth grade pupils were the youngest who were ini- 
tiated into the secret. They decided, unanimously, with 
three cheers and a tiger, to help. For their share, they 
devoted one hour of each Friday to threading pink and 
white popcorn, until at last, one string for each of the forty- 
eight little people, lay in orderly rows in the second shelf of 
the teacher’s cupboard. They then decided that they 
wished to do a little more, so they threaded a like number 
of strings of shining red cranberries —“ just to look 
pretty ’’ — as they expressed it. 

The next highest grade offered to provide a present for 
each little boy. After collecting all their pennies they 
found they could afford a tiny toy watch and a gaily 
colored bouncing ball, for each and every boy, and a few 
more thrown in for good measure. 

The seventh grade teacher, being rather artistic in her 
taste, provided her pupils with scarlet zephyr, and a stiff net 
cut out in the shape of cunning fat little stockings. These, 
after being worked around in buttonhole stitch, by the 
nimble fingers of the girls, were filled by the boys with 
pretty colored mint candies. 

The eighth — the highest grade — purchased tiny china 
dolls, with “really” hair at a few cents apiece. They 
dressed them in pink crepe paper dresses, glued on, and 
sashes of silver tinsel; and little beauties they were when 
ready to hang upon the tree. 

This was all, excepting little picture books, which I had 
ordered for each pupil. 

On the evening before the grea¢ day all the teachers 
stayed and helped to trim the tree, and as we were leaving 
in the early twilight the Christmas angel seemed to smile 
down happily upon us from the topmost bough. 

Such a contented-looking family of little people as filed 
out of our first grade room, with arms laden, the next 
day, would have done your heart good, could you have 
seen them. And the charming spirit of Good Will that 
pervaded the entire building was surely a reflection of the 
first Christmas spirit of “Peace on Earth. Good will to 
men.” 
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Christmas in Country Schools 
A. C, SCAMMELL 


CHOOL Christmas in the country is a charm- 
S ing serial story beginning with the first De- 

cember of school life, and ending with the 

last; no, not quite ending, for there’s many 
a happy sequel after school days. 

In the country, the Christmas spirit seems always 
in the air ; it is ozone for the children ; one Christmas 
over, the children begin preparations for another ; 
saving all the season’s left-overs to be put with fresh 
materials and worked over; hoarding Christmas 
verses, Stray pennies, and secrets. Among the com- 
pensations of rural teachers should be reckoned 
Christmas joy; there’s little need of “ getting up” a 
Christmas spirit ; it’s up and awake long, long before 
the teacher’s is; indeed, it has never been asleep. 

Let me tell you about one Christmas gathering. It 

was at the school-house ; every month since Septem- 
ber, the children had laid a fresh tax upon Nature 
for decorations ; the dingy-white walls glowed with 
autumn’s colors, preserved in ingenious ways; the 
‘Yaurel, sumach, red-berry clusters, clematis, waving 
grasses dipped in alum water for sparkle, or rolled in 
flour for color contrast ; the blackened ceiling was 
renewed by hanging iruits and vegetables ; the room 
was lighted by lanterns galore, by home-dipped can- 
dles, and by everybody’s best parlor lamp, and re- 
flectors were all about the room—the happy faces, 
you know. 

The Christmas rehearsals had been going on for 
weeks, the children meeting with their teacher at the 
different homes; as was expected, the songs, tab- 
leaux, recitations, all went off like a charm. 

Then came the tree, the honest pine that had 
heard so many discussions as to when, how, why, 
where, and by whom, before it could be given its 
worthy place in the southwest corner. ' 

Every member of that neighborhood from grandma 
up, to baby down, was represented upon that many- 
armed tree. Such useful gifts; not a fol-de-rol 
among them! even the funny presents, hung just to 
keep the fun going, could be converted into use. 
Nearly every article was home-made ; work aprons, 
daintily-done white aprons, fine hemstitched hand- 
kerchiefs, which made their recipients smile, for they 
knew then whose loving hands had rifled their dear 
old linen ; then there were home-knit hose and mit- 
tens, clumsy, yet deftly-made toys,—oh, I can’t begin 
to tell you what that wonderful tree bore, but they 
were the fruits of every season.. Everyone received 
just what he wanted and had been wanting ever 
since the last Christmas gathering. Santa Claus, the 
patron of the neighborhood, outdid himself that 
night. After the tree came the refreshments ; you 
can guess how good they were, if you know the 
country hospitality. Not just what a caterer might 
furnish for a class of epicures, but more toothsome 
and wholesome. Who cared if fingers had to be 
forks, and hand-palms, plates? 

The evening had been a sociable all through, but 
the grand social came last, when games in which 
seventy could join as readily as could seven, were 
enjoyed. All too soon came the gathering up of the 
gifts and the surplus refreshments, the lengthened 
goodbyes, and the hurried bundling into sleighs, the 
cold, crispy, yet comfortable, drive home and all the 
rest which I have always wished that I knew, but 
which I could only guess. Now wasn’t such a Christ- 
mas worth while ? 


In small neighborhoods the Christmas gathering 


is often at one of the homes, in some spacious farm- 
house, usually, where roominess and hominess lend 
an added charm; you know that even in kindly 
neighborhoods, there are people “ who have a griev- 
ance,” and who “won't speak.’”’” Do you know that 














a Christmas tree coming into one or the other of 
these homes has a wonderful healing virtue? If you 
don’t know, just try it and see. People who break 
Christmas bread together can’t stay “ mad ”’ for long. 
The spiritual lesson of Christmas is so emphasized in 


seem the country pulpit and Sunday-school, that little is 


left for the teacher to do. Nature-loving children 
love the serious and the impressive. The teacher 
who joins in the Christmas Story with her children 
deepens their love for her. 





Letters to Santa Claus 


When it is explained that more than 20,000 of 


V4 gis these Santa Claus letters are handled at the dead 


letter office each holiday season, the public will begin 
to appreciate why the woman in charge of this novel 
work has come to be known as “ Uncle Sam’s Santa 
Claus” or “ Mrs. Santa Claus.” The children’s post- 
mistress, as she might perhaps better be termed, is 
one of the most expert of the high-salaried women 
in the government employ. She has been playing 
the role of official Santa Claus for more than twenty 
years, and in that time has handled upward of 
500,000 letters intended for Santa Claus. 

There is only one thing to do with most of the 
Santa Claus letters, and that is to destroy them. 
When a letter reaches the dead letter office Uncle 
Sam makes every effort to return it to the writer. If 
unsuccessful in finding the addressee, and, if there is 
nothing on the outside of the envelope to indicate 
where it originated, the communication is opened 
and a search made inside for a clue to the identity 
of the sender. This same course is followed in the 
case of the Santa Claus correspondence. 

In not one case in a thousand is there anything 
on the outside of the letter to indicate its source, 
and as a rule the contents of the missive are no 
more enlightening. They are usually dated, but the 
name of the town in which the writer lives is seldom 
given, and for the most part the signatures to the 
letters are merely given names or childish nicknames. 
Sometimes there is found a Santa Claus letter which 
contains money, either as a thank-offering for the 
kindness of the good old saint in former years, or 
else to enable the toy king to buy presents for some 
poorer child, and in such cases exceptional effort is 
made to tracé the letter and return the money to the 
donor, or rather to his parents, for Uncle Sam has 
sufficient sentiment in his make-up to want to pre- 
serve childish illusions.—Se/. 





The Voice 


. « « The voice is like a most delicate flower, 
which must be handled lovingly, wisely and well, or 
else the treasure will be lost or so irretrievably injured 
that it can never attain its highést use. And it is 
when this flower is young and frail and tender that 
it should be watched carefully and guarded from 
harm. When it is unfolding and developing ; when 
it is small and starting, then it is time, fellow-workers, 
to watch this soul-stirring plant and start it aright. 

Just through the years that the teacher is helping 
to form the character of the child, then guard and 
assist the golden bud of its voice, and one day of its 
own accord it will blossom into a flower of dear 
delight, a very treasure indeed to comfort and uplift 
all who may hear it. 





Doing what can’t be done is the glory of living. 
— General Armstrong (Hampton College) 


— 
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NOTES 


—It is a pleasure to comment upon the 
conservative methods employed by the G. & 
C. Merriam Company in the publication of 
the Webster’s International Dictionary. 
Not every little slang word or phrase is put 
into the book, regardless of its scholastic 
or linguistic qualities. Itis this conserva- 
tism, backed by the scholarship of. the 
editor-in-chief, William T. Harris, Ph.D., 
LL. D., United States Commissioner of 
Education, and hundreds of others of the 
greatest educators of this and other na- 
tions, which has made the International 
a standard in the United States Supreme 
Court and in all the courts of the nation, 
as well as in colleges and public schools. 





—The claim that the Isaac Pitman Short- 
hand has completely circumnavigated the 
globe is certainly well founded, and has re- 
cently been further emphasized by the 
adoption of this system into the public 
schools of the Republic of Panama, and 
also into the schools of San Juan, Porto 
Rico. Other schools having adopted this 
system are: Ocean Grove (N. J.) Hizh 
School; Norristown (Pa.) High School; 
Peekskill (N. Y.) High School; Morris 
Evening High School, New York City; 
Kearny (N. J.) Public Schools; Oliver 
Ames High School, North Easton, Mass. ; 
Lewistown (Pa.) High School; Somerville 
(N. J.) High School, etc. 


—Jerome E. Morse, recently President 
of the Morse Company, Educational Pub- 
lishers, and Parker P. Simmons, recently 
Superintendent of School Supplics in the 
City of New York, now Educational Pub- 
lishers, beg to announce that they have 
taken the General Agency from the Key- 
stone View Company for the exclusive sale 
of allth: ir Educational Views, Stereopticon 
Slides, Stereoscopes, etc., in the States of 
New York, New Jersey, and New England. 
The Keystone Company for many years has 
sent proficient photographers to all parts of 
the world for securing views of most vital 
importance for educational work, in all the 
course of study suojects, sothat as a result 
of this enterprise they are prepared to 
offer views which are the most perfect, 
varied, and attractive in character in the 
market. ‘These views have been grouped 
in a thoroughly pedagogical manner to 
cover the average course of study in both 
elementary and high schools, with care- 
fully edited text pertaining to each series 
in active preparation. The accuracy and 
minute details of these views make the 
instruction comprehensive, rapid, and de- 
lightful, and, with the grouping, a psycho- 
logical method for supplementary teaching 
is presented which, it is hoped, will have 
hearty appreciation and support, e-pecially 
as these views do not add to the subjects 
to be taught or in any way increase the 
burdens of teaching, but, on the contrary, 
they simplify and greatly facilitate teaching 
the subjects already required by the course 
of study, viz., Nature Study, Natural Sci- 
ence, Geography, History, Sociology, Com- 
mercial and Industrial Pursuits, etc. Their 
catalogue will give all detailed information. 
Morse and Simmons, 31 Union Square, New 
York City. 








Vertical or Slant for School Pens with Stamp of 


ESTERBROOK. 


Having been established for forty years and knowing the exact requirements of 
Principals, we can specially recommend our series of School Pens, 


Business pens in all styles. Orders can come through local dealer. 





THe EstTersBrook STEEL Pen Mea. Co. 


Works, Camden, N. J. 26 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 


It's Easy to 
Get a Flag 


If you but knew how. Our plan is so 
easy, so simple, and so sure that every 
teacher may secure a flag almost for 
the asking. Just write us a postal card 
request and we will at once send you 
pone 35 of our Emblematic Flag 
uttons, They are made in National ¢ 
colors and are so beautiful and so pa- 
triotic that men and boys wear them 
on the coat lapels. Girls wear them as 
shirt waistsets. You give these to your 
pupils, and they sell them to their par- 
ents and friends at 10cents each. You 
send us the $3.50 and we will immedi- 
ately send you a beautiful 


United States Flag 
All Charges Paid. 


The flag is of regulation size, eight feet 
long and five feet wide, properly striped 
and having 45 stars in the blue field, 


It is warranted not to fade. 


Is suitable for either indoor or outdoor use, 

We can give you the names of teachers in your 
own or adjacent counties who have received flags 
on this plan. They will tell you that the plan is eas 
and effective and that the flags are good. Talk tt 
over with your pupils and if yu need a flag write 
for the buttons. The rest will beeasy. Orders for 
buttons will be filled in the order of their receipt. 
Better write to-day. 


Mail Order Flag Co., 
1031 Meridian St. Anderson, Ind. 
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For Christmas Plans, Get 


WHEN FIRST WE GO 
TO SCHOOL 


Plans for Every Month in the Year 








“When First We Go to School,” by Miss M. Heten Becawitn, is a bright 
and stimulating little book. ‘The suggestions as to the way of keeping children 
busy and interésted, and the directions and helps as to materials, etc., are very 
valuable. Every primary teacher should come to know this book. One of the 
most valuable features are the stories written by Miss Alice L. Beckwith. These 
are bright and cannot fail to interest children. I can only urge teachers to make 
themselves familiar with this book, for they cannot fail to get help from it in their 
every-day work. 
ERNEST G. HAM, Superintendent of Schools, Montpelier, Vt. 


Fully Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo. Price, 50 cents 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
228 Wabash Avenue 18£E.17th Street 50 Bromfield Street 809 Market Street Austell Building 





Chicago New York Boston San Francisco Atlanta 
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How to Attract the Winter Birds 


It is not easy to get large birds to feed except on the 
ground, but for watching the smaller birds at close range we 
find the window-shelf the most satisfactory device we have 
tried. 

The sill is, ordinarily, too small for a feeding shelf. It 
lacks elbow-room and does not give the birds that sense of 


security that they feel when gathered in numbers on a large 
shelf. 











The birds’ Christmas tree 


The shelf may be made of any light boards, or the side 
of a large shoe box. It should be put up on the south side 
of the house. Its appearance, when in place, is shown in 
the cut, which is reproduced from a photograph taken at a 
window of our house. The little tree was first added to the 
shelf one Christmas morning and we have since called it the 
“‘ birds’ Christmas tree.”’ 

A large window awning that could be lowered during 
storms to keep off the rain or snow might be an improve- 
ment, but the tree is much prettier when laden with snow, 
although we shall often have. to sweep the snow from the 
shelf during a storm, if it is not protected by an awning. 

This style of shelf soon becomes popular with the birds, 
and on snowy mornings we may find from six to a dozen 
birds at a time on shelf and tree. Where myrtle-berries or 
bay-berries grow, a few of the bushes may be set up on the 
shelf, as they are seen in the illustration ; for nearly all birds 
eat them and they may attract the myrtle warbler or some 
other bird, not ordinarily seen at the window. Chestnuts 
are the most attractive food for jays, but corn or suet will 
call them. Crumbs from the tables, scraps, pieces of dough- 
nuts or crullers, nuts, sunflower seeds, frozen milk, and 
many other food materials may be utilized, if one wishes to 
experiment. Those who are not accustomed to approaching 


* birds will be able to come quite near the window without 


disturbing them, if a lace sash curtain is hung across it, for 
the birds will not be able to see through this distinctly. To 
me, the great advantage of feeding birds in this manner is 
that they may be studied, sketchea or photographed at close 
range and in comfort, during the coldest winter weather. 
We may learn much, in this way, about the food preferences 
of birds, the amount of food they require, their manner of 
feeding and drinking, their hours of rising and retiring. 
—Bird-Lore 








pe ner oer 


The great holiday of the year is drawing near. Already 
the indescribable Christmas /ee/ing is in the air. If it didnt 
mean so much stress of getting ready, what a different thing 
it might be. ‘Teachers have learned over and over again 
the need of minimizing the work of preparation in the 
school-room, yet the same hunting about for something new 
to do, will come again and hold restless sway. To provide 
for this demand I have given you almost a solid Christmas 
number. Out of it all, every type of teacher will, I hope, 
find something for her need. The Christmas chant by 
Professor Wilmot is so simply beautiful I hope it will be 
heard in every school-room. The plays by Miss Badlam are 
capable of being divided and adapted to suit any age of 
children. Miss Long, as ever, has given simple things for 
reproduction, and her holly page is a beauty. Many 
teachers have added their suggestions, but don’t try to copy 
anybody. ‘Take all these ways, that have been tried by 
others, as index fingers pointing to what may be done. 
Catch the purpose, the spirit, and then put your own indi- 
viduality into it. You and your children are not like other 
teachers and other children. A Christmas success is always 
an individual success. To get in a Christmas fluster is to kill 
your own enjoyment and that of everybody else around 
you. Iwish you success. I wish you not only “A Merry 
Christmas ” but a Blessed Christmas. 





Editor’s Address 
Mrs. Eva D. KELLOGG 
The Aurora, Worcester, Mass. 


‘Teachers’ Investments” 


As the postals, bearing these magic words, have floated 
into the editorial den, they have been sent on their mission 
to Free Iance. She will discuss this subject in her Outside 
the World series in the February number. Two things have 
been a matter of rejoicing to me as I have received and 
transferred these cards. One, that any subject on earth 
could induce teachers to break their sphinx-like silence and 
make a reply. The other, that teachers have something to 
invest. Any teacher who has saved something from an 
ordinary grade salary is a heroine. But it is to be hoped 
that none of these response postals will fall into the hands of 
the average school committee man who thinks teachers are 
already overpaid. .Nothing but the dead ignorance of the 
being who could even ¢4ink such a monstrous mistake as 
that would bring him within the pale of forgiveness. 


Our Supplement Pictures 


Nw educational paper ever sent out as expensive supple- 
ment pictures as Primary EpucaTion is doing this year. 


_ Mr. Whitney takes these pictures from his own blackboards, 


and seeks to help teachers in his own way and in their own 
way—and a super-excellent way it is—yet three months 
have passed and but two responses have come from the 
thousands on thousands of teachers who are receiving them. 
What did these two say? “Iam getting to be quite an 
artist. My blackboard milkweed looks really pretty.” The 
other, a Normal teacher, wrote, “‘ My girls were so anxious 
to try the new pictures, they went without their luncheon.” 
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NOTES 


—New illustrated cditions of the two re- 
maining volumes in Louisa M. Alcott’s 
“Little Women Series,” bave jus€ been 
issued by Little, Brown & Cv., Boston, 
completing the series. ‘‘ Under the Lilacs” 
is the story of Ben Brown, who, with his 
performing dog, Sancho, ran away from a 
circus and found a home with Bab and 
Betty in the old house ‘‘ under the lilacs.” 
The descriptions of child life are unusually 
good, the boys and girls are real flesh 
and blood children, and as in her other 
stories Miss Alcott is genuinely natural, 
bright, wholesome, and entertaining. Alice 
jarber Stephens, who stands in the front 
rank of art’sts, is particularly happy in 
pictorially presenting eight of the series of 
the book. ‘‘ Jack and Jill,” the last volume 
in the series to be brought out in anew 
illustrated edition, is a vivid yet natural 
portrayal of home and school life in a New 
England village, full of the sympathetic 
quality which lends such a charm to Miss 
Alcott’s writings. It is a lively and jolly 
narrative with’a sweet and bright philoso- 
phy atits core. The new edition contains 
eight full-page illustrations by Harriet 
Roosevelt Richards. Both books are 
printed from new type, in enlarged octavo 
form, and bound in handsomely decorated 
covers. Price, $2.00 each. The eight vo!l- 
umes in the new illustrated edition of the 
‘* Little Women Series,” with cighty-four 
full-page plates from drawings by Reginald 
B. Birch, Alice Barber Stephens, Jessie 
Wilcox Smith, and Harriet Roosevelt Rich- 
ards, are now supplied in a handsome box. 
Price, $16.00. 


THE COMPANION AS A OHRISTMAS 
GIFT 


Can you think of a gift more certain to 
be acceptable than a year’s subscription to 
The Youth’s Companivn? Is there anyone, 
young or old, who, having once had the 
paper in his hands and looked through it, 
did not wish to possess it for his very 
own? It is a gift which, far from losing 
its freshness as Christmas recedes into the 
past, grows more delightful, more neces- 
sary to one’s enjoyment week by week. 

The boy likes it, for it reflects in its 
pages every boyish taste and every fine 
boyish aspiration. The father likes,it, not 
only for its fiction but for its fund of in- 
formation of the practical sort. The girl 
likes it for the stories, anecdotes, sketches, 
and editorial articles printed in each num- 
ber especially for her. The mother likes it 
for its stories of domestic life and family 
affection, for its children’s page, and for its 
medical article. 

On receipt of $1.75, the yearly subscrip- 
tion price, the publishers send to the new 
subscriber all the remaining issues of The 
Companion for 1905 and the ‘‘ Minutemen” 
Calendar for 1906, lithographed in twelve 
colors and gold. 

Full illustrated Announcement of the 
new volume for 1906 will be sent with 
sample copies of the paper to any address 
free. The Youth’s Companion, 144 Berkeley 
Strect, Boston, Mass. 
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Is Your Christmas 
Entertainment ° 


Provided for? See ourad.in the last 
issue of this Journal. It describes 
the choicest and. newest material for 
the Christmas Celebration. Look it 
up. Let us send our Catalog of Hol- 
iday Goods, Entertainments, Sten- 
cils, Decorations etc. 


MARCH BROTHERS, 
Publishers, 
208-210-212 Wright Ave., Lebanon, Ohio. 















Christmas Cards, 
Booklets, Calendars. 


Our goods are the Most Artistic and Cheapest 
ever offered. Handsome Cards, 10 for 5c, and 
le, 2c, 3c and Se each. Elegant Booklets, 3c, 5c, 
Te and 10c, Artistic Calendars, 7c, 12¢ and up. 
Big Value Samole Package, 25c. Card samples, 
Sc. Full Catalog Free. 


EVERYTHING FOR CHRISTMAS. 


Souvenirs, Candies, Candy Boxes, Ornaments, 
Decorations, Stencils, Books, Games, Knives 
and many other gifts, etc. Choicest New Goods 
at Surprisingly Low Prices. Full Catalog Free, 


MARCH BROTHERS, 
Publishers, 
208-210-212 Wright Ave., Lebanon, Ohio. 




















KINDERGARTEN SUPPLIES — “!NOERaarten Furnirure, KINDERGARTEN 


BOOKS and General Kindergarten Materials. 
We also supply REED RAPHIA and all kinds of basketry and weav- 
ing material. Also the BRaDLEY STANDARD WATER COLORS AND 
BROWN’S FAMOUS PICTURES. Send to us for 80-page catalogue. 


THOMAS CHARLES COMPANY. 
Northwestern Agents for Milton Bradley Co., 
258-260 Wabash Avenue. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


HOW TO PASS TEACHERS’ EXAMINATIONS 


OHIO EXAMINATIONS AND ANSWERS is the title of a new book of 328 closely 
printed pages, bound in fine blue silk cloth, gold stamp, containing all the Uniform Teach- 
ers’ Examination questions used in Ohio the past year and the complete and authoritative 
answers to all questions for both Elementary and High School Teachers’ Certificates, 
23 branches in all, about 4300 questions and as many answers, covering the sixteen exam- 
inations, with complete topical index to all questions. Price, $1.50, but if you will menti n 
PopuLaR EpvucaTor, we will send it to you postpaid for $1.10. For $1.75 we will also 
inclnde a year’s subscription to The Ohio Teacher, published monthly, or The Pathjind: r. 
of Washington, D. C., published weekly. The Examination Book is just as good in any 
other state as in Ohio. Address 


HENRY G. WILLIAMS, PUBLISHER, ATHENS, OHIO 


LL THE WAY BY WATER 


| VIA 


JOY 
LINE 


THROUGH 
LONG ISLAND 
SOUND 
BY DAYLIGHT 


Folders and Information on Request. 
B. D. PITTS, Agt..308 Congress St., Boston 
Phone Main 6460. 
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TOMORROW LIES IN 
THE LAND OF NEVER 





Don’t delay ordering your full supply of 
Dixon’s American Graphite Pencils, 
for delays are dangerous. Notwithstanding 
the orders are coming in faster than ever be- 
fore, we can supply you with just the right 
pencil for the work in your particular school. 

To every teacher that will mention this 
publication and send 16c, in stamps, we will 
not only send samples of pencils, but a School 
Catalogue, Pencil Guide and Pencil Gecgra- 
phy, free of all charge. They will help you. 





204000) 
RNO<sSmzZ 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


























Get for Your School without any Expense to You 


A SELECT LIBRARY 
OF FORTY VOLUMES 


Specially Prepared for Primary Schools 
Send to Nearest Office for Full Information 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 





New York Chicago Boston Atlanta San Francisco 
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Marching Song 
The Christmas Tree 


(All rights reserved) 


ANNA B. BADLAM Arranged from 


an old English carol 





—_— —— 


—_ ame RANE! 








Fs beeen 


. Chil - aren th light of heart are we, ecidlesmnaandie 




















2. Joy of hearts,the for - est’s pride, Sym- bol of the 
SE: ™ = ra pe 
Bact parser 

Christmastree, Tree of glo - ry, Old in _— sto-ry, 
Christmastide, O the glim-mer,And the shimmer 
fe ee 
mer = eee a 
a —v- me nae wee ote — Soi =a 


Joyous our hearts ‘ond free.O tree of er of light, 
’*Mid thy green branches wide.O tree of wonders,Thee we greet, 


SSS Sf ss SLs 
ee meet | aa tee som 
Tree of won-drous daz- zling light, Col - ors blend-ing, 
Round thy trunk we chil - dren meet, Hearts are swell-ing, 


i ih oe sale 


== Pap —t— SS 


a Beau -ty lend -ing,Hail to thee with ta- nce 
Voi - ces tell - ing,Love un-told we have for thee, 


























NoTE— This exercise (Marching Song) was planned for primary 
grad+s in schools where it is tne custom to utilize the Christmas tree from 
the kindergarten room—after it has served its purpose at the morning 
celebration. ~ 


The Kittens’ Christmas 
(Recitation) 
On Christmas Eve three kittens felt 
Their griefs were very many ; 
They couldn’t hang their stockings up, 
Because they hadn’t any. 


«« What shall we do?” these kittens cried. 
They looked at one another ; 
And then the wisest of them said, 
“ We'll go and ask our mother.” 


| Old Mother Tabby gently purred : 

‘“* You foolish little kittens ! 

Although you have no stockings, dear, 
Why not hang up your mittens?” 


So, when the kittens went to bed, 
Their hearts were free from sorrow : 

They wondered what good Santa Claus 

Would bring them for the morrow. 


Then quietly old Tabby came, 
On soft paws gently creeping, 

And filled their mittens brimming full, 
While they were sweetly sleeping. 


The kittens woke, and rubbed their eyes, 
Just as the day was dawning ; 

And very merry were they all 
On that bright Christmas morning. 


They found three balls, some chocolate mice, 
Three pretty, bright gold fishes ; 
And, best of all, upon the hearth, 
Fresh cream in little dishes. 
—Christian Register 





Christmas Brownies 
For Youngest Children 


ANNA B, BADLAM 
(All rights reserved) 
Scene—A number of the youngest children, dressed as ‘* Brownies,” 


are engaged in decorating a Christmas tree with the various ornaments 
mentioned in the several stanzas. 


Act 1 Two of the Brownies step forward, bearing wreaths and 
strips of evergreen, as they recite: 


Sing a song of Christmas, 
Wreaths and evergreen, 
We will weave some garlands, 

Prettiest ever seen. 


Act 2 Brownies step forward with chains and rings of colored 
paper, gilt stars, and candy boxes—folded from colored cardboard— 
which they display to the audience, as they recite: 

Sing a song of Christmas, 
Paper chains and rings, 

Stars, and candy boxes, . 
Various pretty things. 

Act 3 Several of the Brownies turn toward the audience, and point 

at—or touuch—the objects mentioned, as they recite: 
Sing a song of Christmas, 
Song of Christmas trees, 
Gilded walnuts, apples, 
Candles, if you please. 

Act 4 Two of the Brownies turn towards the audience and display 
stockings—large and small—maile from odive d muslin or tarletan, and 
sewed with worsted of a contrasting color, while they recite : 

Sing a song of Christmas, 
Stockings, large and small, 

Santa Claus will fill them — 
He has “sweets” for all. 

Act 5 All turn to the audience, yawn, rub the eyelids, and nod the 
heads, as they recite : 

Sing a song of Christmas, 
Eyes begin to close, 

Time to go to Dreamland, 
Everybody knows. 

Act 6 All move forward to the front of the stage. As the second 
line is spoken, all bow—when bidding “ Good night’’—and wave the 


right hand, as if parting from friends. At the conclusion of the last line, 
all turn and pass from view. 


Sing a song of Christmas, 
Time to say ‘‘ Good-night !”’ 
If we’d wake up early, 
Long before ’tis light. 


Note Any of the illustrations from Palmer Cox’s “ Brownie Books” 
will furnish suggestive types for the teacher to copy when planning the 
costumes. The ordinary “stocking caps” worn by boys may be covered 
with brown cambric, to complete the suits of “igh/-fitting jackets and 
trousers made from brown cambric, denim, cotton flannel, or other inex- 
pensive material. 

The tree should be a small one, which the little people can easily 
reach to trim. 

The decorations are those which the children can make—as part of 
the manual training work suitable to the season—with the exception of 
a few objects which they will take pleasure in bringing from home. 
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SPENCERIAN 
) STEEL PENS. 


_** STANDARD AMERICAN BRAND 


| FOR OVER FIFTY YEARS 

| Have been subjected to the test 
of years and are recognized for 
all purposes Zhe Best. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 
349 Broadway, New York. 

















BROW WN’S 


FAMOUS 
PICTURES 


Reproduction of famous 
} aintings by old and mod- 
ern masters. 2,200 sul- 
H jects in Black and White 
orSepia Size,51-2x 8. 
} One Cent Each 
| 120 FOR $1.00 
Our new 48-page catalog, 
with 1,000 small illustra- 
aomoand two sample pic 
tures sent fur 2-ct. stamp 
GEO. P. BROWN & CO. 
BEVERLY, MASS. 


WORK 








CONSTRUCTION 
SUPPLIES 


Over three hundred articles that may be made by 
children are listed in our new Construction Work 
booklet for 19<6, and with each article a number of 
suggestions as to materials of which it may be made. 
A veritable mine of material for teachers. ‘The book- 
let also contains a complete price-list of Construction 
Work supplies, with handsome illustrations. Let us 
send it to you. A postal will bring it. 








We make a specialty of furnishing sup- 
plies for school hand work, and solicit 
th: opportunity of making estimates and 
furnishing samples to Supervisors and 
Boards of Education, We deal in Raf- 
fia, Reeds, Weaving Materials, L2o0ms, 
Papers, Leatherettes, Leathers, Gente, 
Venetian Iron, Tools, Etc. oa 

No order too small to receive our best attention, and 

big orders filled promptly. Reasonable prices, good 


quality, and prompt service are what we depend 
on to get and hold business. 


GARDEN CITY EDUCATIONAL CO. 


40 DEARBORN STREET, CHICACO 


“He” WORDS *2* SONG 


We write music, publish and pay royalty. 
Melville Music Pub. Co., 23 St. James Bidg., New York 


) on all subjects. Also Plays, 
20,000 BOOKS freee esa stationery ai 
Wholesale Prices. C ATA! JOG FREE. ST. PAUL 
BOOK & STATIONERY CO., 51 Fifth St., 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 














AST year at CHRISTMAS time we mare 
thousands of LADIES and CHILDREN 
happy on those beautiful Art Blotters—5 for 10c. 
or 12 for 20c., by mail, postpaid. Deggie Blotter 
same price. if’ you want us this year don’t wait 
until we get too busy to reach you on time Ad- 
dress our master quick, JOHN YOUNGJOHN, 
208 E Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 


wow Plays, Dialogues, Speakers, 
a, Drilis. Catalogue free. 
e 7 esBOR. Pub. Dept.57 Ubicage. 





BOOK TABLE 


THE WRITINGS OF FRANKLIN. Selected 
and edited by U. Waldo Cutler. 384 pages, 
18 mo, cloth, price, 35 cents; 1 mp leather, 
price, 75 cents; 12 mo, cloth, price 60 cents 
and 75 cents. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell & Co. 

This is a compact, clearly printed vol- 
ume containing within a reasonable num- 
ber of pages the cream of Benjamin 
Franklin’s writings irrespective of his 
Autobiography. It may be considered in a 
sense supplementary to the latter book. 
An introduction gives a sketch of Frank- 
lin in gelation to his writings. Notes by 
the editor complete a well-rounded and 
useful little volume. 


IN THE REIGN OF CoyoTE. Folk Lore 
from the Pacific. By Katharine Chandler, 
author of ‘*The Habits of California 
Plants.” 16mo, cloth, 161 pages. Illus- 
trated. List price, 40 cents; mailing price, 
45 cents. Boston: Ginn & Company. 

Drawn from the folk lore of the Pacific 
Coast, these Indian tales and legends are 
the native interpretations of common natu- 
ral phenomena. The setting of the book 
gives a glimpse of child life in colonial 
California —a subject which has received 
comparatively little attention, and which 
reveals the contrast in the social condi- 
tions of the Atlantie and Pacific Coasts. 
The book is intended for supplementary 
work in reading and in history in the 
fourth and fifth grades of the grammar 
school. 


WILDERNESS BABIES. 

By Julia A. Schwartz. With sixteen 
full-page illustrations by John Huybers 
and other artists. 12mo. Decorated cloth. 
Price, $1.50. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 

A graceful style, enriched with charm 
and fancy, and a real feeling for wild 
nature and child sympathies, combine to 
make this work fresh and telling. 


Wirn Spurs or Gotp. By Frances N. 
Greene and Dolly Williams Kirk. With 
illustrations. 12mo. Decorated cloth. 
Price, $1.50, Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 

A book of stories of famous knights, 
including the tales of the deeds of Roland 
and Oliver, the Cid, Godfrey de Bouillon, 
tichard Coeur de Lion, the Chevalier 
Bayard, and Sir Philip Sidney, in a series 
of narratives which, while in a way his- 
torical studies, are full of life, action, and 
entertainment, as well as instructive in- 
formation. 


STORIES FROM PLUTaARCH. By F. Jame- 
son Rowbotham. (Children’s Favorite 
Classics.) Illustrated. 350 pages, 16mo, 
price, 60 cents; 18mo, price, 35 and 75 
cents; 12mo, price, 60 and 75 cents. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 

This book of stories will prove an ex- 
cellent introduction to the famous biog- 
rapher, and will perhaps send many boys 
to the ‘‘ Lives” themselves for further 
tales of heroes and their deeds. Mr. Row- 
botham has retold these stories with 
atmosphere and strength, adding much by 
way of explanation and enjoyment, 





TO THE READERS OF 
PRIMARY EDUCATION 


IN MOST OF THE HOMES REACHED BY 
THIS PAPER THERE IS 8OME ONE WHO 
WOULD BE GLAD TO KNOW THE LIBERAL 
OFFERS MADE BY THE PUBLISHERS OF 
SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE TO THOSE WHO 
SECURE SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR IT 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE IS KNOWN 
THE WORLD OVER. IT SELLS FOR 
$3.00 A YEAR-—-NO LESS. IT IS EASY 
TO GET SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR IT. 


IF YOU WILL SEND US YOUR NAME AND 
ADDRESS WE WILL SEND YOU AN INTER- 
ESTING REVIEW OF THE MAGAZINE CON- 
TAINING OVER ONE HUNDRED HALF-TONE 
REPRODUCTIONS OF ITS NOTED ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS, AND AT THE SAME TIME TELL YOU 
HOW YOU CAN BEST SECURE SUBSCRIP- 
TIONS. ADDRESS 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 
CIRCULATION DEPT. 


153-157 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 











READ THE 
WHOLE LIST 
CAREFULLY 


STENCIL 











Blackboard Stencils on strong linen 
Borders -Sunbonnet Babies, DiSupien, Sti Gold 
enrod, Oak Leaves, Maple Leaves, Swallows, Kiteens, 
Reindeer, Pumpkins, Turkeys, Rabbits, Cherries and 
Hatchet, Flags, Roses, each, 5 cents. 
Colored Chalk Crayons—very best, doz., 14 cents. 
Calendars and Large Portraits — Name any 
wanted each, 5 cents. Large fancy alphabet for aoc. 
Washington on horse, Washington and Betsy Ross 
Log Cabin prise. Uncle Sam, each, 10 cents. 
Sante— Driving eight deer, to cents; Going down 
chimney, to cents; Filling stockings, 10 cents. 
Busywork Stencils—4 x 5 inches, set of 50 for 25 
cents. Another set, 5 x 8 inches, so for 35 cents. 
Blue Stamping Powder—} pound fo or 10 cents. 
Roll of Honor or Petemse, very fancy, each, toc 
Turkey, Pilgrims, Pumpkins, Indian, Eskimo, May- 
flower, Fruit, Heart, Ear, Eye, each, 5 cents 
Maps—v. S. and continents, 84 x 11, each, 3 cents; 
17 X22, 5 cents; 34x44, 20 cents; 4x6 feet, 40 cents 
Sent prepaid by 
J. F. LATTA, ~- Cedar Falls, lowa 


Order some and ask for a full list. No stamps 





TEACH ER Send for Catalogue of 
Reward, Gift, Merit, 
Yhromo, Picture, Prize, Honor, Perfect, 
Credit, Good, Drawing Sewing Reading, 
Busy-Work, ‘Report, Number, Alphabet, 
Composition, Motto, History, Language, 
and Stencil Cards, Speakers, Dialogues, 
Plays, Drills, Marches, Tableaux, Money 
Making Entertainments, Teachers’ Aids, 
Books, Entertainment, School § eee lies, 
Certificates, Diplomas, Ete. Ac 
A. J. FOUCH Cco., WARREN, "PA. 





IDEAL BUSY WORK 


IDEAL LETTER CARDS . . $0.06 
IDEAL NUMBER CARDS... .06 
IDEAL TABLE BUILDERS... 
IDEAL DIRECTION CARDS . .08 
IDEAL PICTURE CARDS .. 


Send for Our Free Catalogue 


ideal School Publishing Co. 





521 W. 6Oth St., Chicago, III. 
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Grandma’s Mistake 


(Recitation) 


Poor grandma! _ I do hate to tell her, 
And yet it does seem very queer ; 
She’s lived so much longer than I have, 
And I—why, I’ve known it a year! 
Even Alice begins to look doubtful, 
And she is so babyish, too, 
And mamma slyly laughs at the nonsense, 
But grandma believes it is true. 


I did it all up in brown paper, 
And laid it just there by her plate ; 
She put on her glasses so slowly, 
I thought that I never could wait. 
But when she had opened the bundle, 
“* My patience !”’ she said, “‘ how complete ! 
A dear little box for my knitting— 
Now isn’t old Santa Claus sweet ! 


“To think that the funny old fellow 

Should notice I needed just this ; 

If he should come in here this morning, 
I think I should give him a kiss!” 

She never once looked at me, never ; 
Of course I had nothing to say, 

But I was so mortified truly, 
I just had to run right away. 


Poor grandma! I do hate to tell her! 
But some day, of course, she’ll find out ; 
And then she will laugh to remember 
What once she was puzzled about. 
But as for that beautiful work box 
She laid with such care on the shelf, 
How can she think Santa Claus brought it ? 
I made the thing for her myself. 


— Sel. 











Lit TLe Jack HORNER 


























Eating Christmas pie 
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What the Mother Goose Children 


Want for Christmas 


L. F. ARMITAGE 


(This is designed for a class exercise and for one verse to be recited by 


Little Boy Blue would like a new horn, 
For his will not make a sound ; 

It rusted when he lay so long 
Asleep upon the ground. 


And Jack and Jill want a water pail, 
For theirs has been used so long 
For carrying water down the hill, 
It isn’t very strong. 


The woman who lived in the wonderful shoe, 
With so many children about, 

Says a nice new shoe would suit her well, 
For hers is wearing out. 


There’s AZary Vuite Co.trary—well, 
The things that she longs for most 

Are silver bells and cockle shells, 
For some of hers are lost. 


And Jack Horner wants a large, fresh pie, 
Well stocked with many a plum, 

And hopes to find one every time 
That he puts in his thumb. 


Now what does Little Miss Muffet want? 
Why, a bowl for curds and whey, 

As hers got cracked when the spider came 
And frightened her away. 


And Simple Simon a penny wants, 
To take with him to the fair, 

That he may with the pieman trade— 
He likes to taste his ware. 


There’s Mother Hubbard, the kind, old soul, 
She would like a nice, big bone 

For that hungry, gifted dog of hers, 
Whom all would like to own. 


Mr. Peter Pumpkin Eater wants 
A much larger pumpkin shell, 

For since his wife has worn big sleeves, 
She does not fit in well. 


Bo-Peep really wants a shepherd's crook, 
For when she awoke from sleep 

She forgot to take her crook along 
While searching for her sheep. 


Dr. Foster, who to Gloucester went, 
In that heavy shower of rain, 

Would like a pair of rubber boots 
Before he goes again. 


But the boy who used to steal the pigs— 
That’s Zom, the Piper's Son— 

Does not deserve a Christmas gift— 
He'll surely not get one. 


And that little Johnny Green, who threw 
The dear pussy in the well, 

Whate’er he wants he will not get. 
And so he need not tell. 
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BOOK TABLE. 


Civics FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLt By 
John W. Davis, Principal, P. 8. 8, Bronx, 
and Charles Stewart, Member of the Bar, 
State of New York, and Instructor in 
Civics, P. S. 8, Bronx, New York City. 
Cloth. Price,50 cents. New York, Boston, 
Chicago, San Francisco: Educational Pub- 
lishing Company. 4 

This book explains the principle of gov- 
ernment, using the United States Constitu- 
tion as a foundation. Each clause of the 
Constitution is explained in language read- 
ily understood by the pupil. The working 
of the United States Government is illus- 
trated by occurrences taken from the bis- 
tory of the country, thus correlating the 
civics with history. All terms, such as 
indictment, letters of marque, attainder, 
etc., used in the discussion of government, 
are explained in simple language and well 
illustrated by examples. From the central 
government of the United States the pupil 
is taken to the state government, then to 
the county and the municipal form, the re- 
lation between them being clearly shown. 
Many of the illustrations used in the dis- 
cussion are taken from the pupil’s immedi- 
ate surroundings. To sumup: The book is 
a simple and concise history of the govern- 
ment of the United States. Whenever pos- 
sible, it has been given a concrete form, 
thus serving to fasten the abstract princi- 
ple in the mind of the learner. Further- 
more, the underlying principles are taken 
up in such a way that the book can be used 
in any state. The book is fully indexed 
and a glossary has been added for the con- 
venience of the teacher. 


REPRESENTATIVE ESSAYS ON THE THEORY 
or STYLE. Edited by William T. Brewster, 
A.M. New York: The Macmillan Company. 


A better supplement to the ordinary text- 
book on rhetoric than this book could 
scarcely be imagined. It contains essays 
on English style by such writers as New- 
man, De Quincey, Herbert Spencer, Steven- 
son, Walter Pater, and soon. These men 
were not only masters of style themselves, 
hut they have left ideas on the subject with 
which every student of English should be 
familiar. The teacher, therefore, will ap- 
preciate the great convenience of having 
these ideas, scattered as they are through 
various books and longer works, collected 
in a single volume. Each essay is care- 
fully annotated, and the editor’s questions 
on the text should enable the student to 
get a better grasp of what he is reading. 
In schools where the general library is 
small, especially, this book s>bould prove 
invaluable. 


Porutak West Coast Fiora. By Vol- 
ney Rottan. Price, $1.25. San Francisco: 
The Whitaker & Ray Company. 

This is a revised edition of a well known 
and popular book. It has been greatly im- 
proved both as to text and arrangement, 
and is without doubt the most useful of 
manuals for those who wish to study the 
flora of the Pacific coast, The illustrations 


Directory of Leading Teachers’ Agencies 


“An honest, painstaking, efficient teachers’ agency is a very serviceable institution for 
school boards and teachers.” It is a legitimate and helpful business. Some of the very 
best and most successful educators in public schools, colleges and private schools, have been 
put there by means of teachers’ agencies. The following excellent teachers’ agencies are 
managed by able, experienced and reliable persons, and have our recommendation. 











Eastern Teachers’ Agency 
ESTABLISHED i890. 

Telephone, Boston, 775-2. Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 

SO Bromfield Street, Boston. 








The salary your qualifications deserve is increased by an agency registration. 


+ fills Positions every week in 
the year some of which you 
would like. 


Manual Training, $600, Traveling Companions, $70), Principals, $1200, Assistants, $800, Languages, $1000, Physical 
Culture, $650, Grammar. $500, Primary, $450, Mu ic, $600, Governesses, $500, Drawing, $600, Domestic Science, $700, 
Kindergarten, $500, Critic, $1200, Supervisors, $1200. KE ocution, $600. 

NOAH LEONARD, Ph.D.. Manager, 4, The Hier, Dept. F, Syracuse, N. Y. 








Agencies are largely responsible for the increase in salaries the last few years. 


SYRACUSE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


TEACHERS fear no examinations after our DRILL COURSE by mail. It prepares for Uniform, County, 
City, State EXAMINATIONS. COURSES in all subjects for teachers’ certificates, kindergarten, home study. 
50,000 Students. NOAH LEONARD, A.M., Manager, The Hier, Dept. G, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 








You will never rise higher than your aspirations; an agency registration broadens your opportunities to rise. 


Good teachers & Every week 
placed at all Fou T X Jinds us short 








times of the year. 101A Tremont Street Y.M.C.A. Bidg.  % %ndidates 


Register now. Boston, Mass. Portiand, Me. Fr good places. 











Agencics crete a demand for teachers by the constant presentation of their candidates. 





For these six places we nominat ngle candidates, oue for each place. No one else was 
notified of the vacancies. Mr. Hartwell met all six o 1e candidates and engaged them all. We doubt if that 
record has ever been equalled, but ordivarily we find the one-candidate plan the wisest. When a superintend- 
ent kuows what he wants and is willing s | X CA N DI DATES command, we can usually pick out a can- 
to pay the salarics that good candidates didate and say, “This is the one.” It 
means a good deal of work on our part, and a gvod deal of responsivility; but that is what we are here for. 
If we were to turn our whole list of candidates ey upon overs vacancy that came up we should be onjy 
an information agency. It is that surt of work that has brought some agencies into ALL ELECTED 

y 


SIX PLACES were referred to us during ae of 1905 by Sup’t Hartwell of Kalamazoo, Mich. 


discredit. This is a recommendation agency, and those we recommead are nearly 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY - _ « Cc. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. 





Superintendents depend upon agencies to fill vacancies. 


THE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION OF WEW ENGLAND, 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 
8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Teachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. 





REGISTER NOw. 





It is always wise to have ‘‘a friend at the Court of Cesar.” Register Now! 





THE FisK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
Agency Manual! sent free to any address. 
203 Michigan Blud., Chicago. 
414 Century Bidg, Minneapolis. 
$33 Cooper Building, Denver. 
313 Rookery Bldg, Spokane. 


o4 Seventh St., Portland. 
518 Parrott Bldg, San Francisco. 
525 Stimson Bik., Los Angeles. 


4 Ashburton Pi., Boston. 
156 Fifth Ave., New York. 
1505 Penn. Ave., Washington. 








Agencies are daily helping others; they will help you. 
Of Boston, 


ME TEAGHERS’ EXCHANGE  °S%°Scjeton oe 


Solicits business of Employers who appreciate careful service in their interests ; also of earnest, 
ambitious teachers whose work is worthy of investigation. 





This is an age of specialists — it's an agency’s business to place teachers. 





he 9 Recommends college and goomel 
* Pratt Teachers’ Agency i.e sicm 
private schools, a families. 

Advises parents about schools. 


WM. ©O. PRATT,Manager - - 70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





Engage the help and experience of an agency. 





FOURTEENTH YEAR. ESTABLISHED REPUTATION. 
HONEST METHODS. REASONABLE TERMS. 


SHERIDAN’S 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY PERSONAL RECOMMENDATIONS. 
Endorsed and patronized by leading Southern institutions. Solicits 


Atianta, Ga., 2nd | enrollment of competent teachers wishing promotion. 
Greenwood, §.C. Audress either office. F. M. SHERIDAN, Gen. Mer. 








are many and good. 


(Continued on Page 511) 
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In the Spirit of Christmas 
For Oldest Primary Children 


ANNA B. BADLAM 
(All rights reserved) 


Greeting 


ANNA B. BADLAM Adapted from 


a sna —— Song 
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I, O here’s a song to San- ta, San -ta i 


2. Whencecom -eth dear old San - ta, San - ta Claus? 
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What doeth good old Santa, Santa Claus? 
He maketh drums and dolls, 

Games, books, and leather balls, 

This doeth Santa Claus, Santa Claus. 


What dringeth good old Santa, Santa Claus? 
He bringeth sweets and toys 

To the best of girls and boys, 

These bringeth Santa Claus, Santa Claus. 


When cometh good old Santa, Santa Claus? 

When stars their vigil keep 

Over children while they sleep, ° 
Then cometh Santa Claus, Santa Claus. 


How cometh good old Santa, Santa Claus? 
He’ll down the chimney glide 

Fill the stockings side by side, 

Thus cometh Santa Claus, Santa Claus. 

NoteE—Repeat the first line of each stanza. 

First Scene —In a small room —formed with folding screens — a 
boy, dressed to represent Santa Claus, busies himself with sacks of toys— 
ready for transportation. 

Santa Claus (soliloguizes) There, everything is ready, I 
believe. Toys enough for all and to spare. Now to find 
the children good enough to deserve full stockings on 
Christmas morning. 

I can’t waste these pretty toys on naughty children. It 
has taken me too long to make them. 

(Goes to window (imaginary) peers through a spy glass. (A music 
roll may be utilized.) Turns the glass in several directions as if viewing 
the surrounding country). 

Dear, dear! Where ave the good children? Plenty of 
naughty ones to be found. We must change all this. The 
spirit of Christmas does not seem to be among the little 
people. I must get Father Christmas to help me. 

(Seats himself at a table at one side and begins to write a letter. This, 
when finished, he folds, and places in an envelop, which he addresses. 
The letter ready, he summons his messenger by clapping the hands.) 

(Enter messenger, dressed in a fur-trimmed suit and cap (cotton bat- 
ting may be used to represent ermine) and with a pair of skates or snow- 
shoes slung over his shoulders. ) 

Santa Claus Well, Steadfast, my boy, here’s work for 
you. Take this letter. Hasten on your way to Father 
Christmas. Important business must be done between now 
and Christmas Eve. 

(Steadfast touches his cap, as he takes the letter and departs.) 


Second Scene — Father Christmas, surrounded by a little company of 
»prites, is seated in a siaai! room, formed with folding screens. He is 
dressed in green (cambric) with bands of red. A wreath of holly is on 
his head. His flowing white locks and beard (cotton wool basted upon 
a cloth foundation) give him a venerable appearance, 
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The sprites, dressed in red suits (cambric) with trimmings of green are 
busily engaged with strips of evergreen and branches of holly, while they 
sing. 


Weaving Song 


ANNA B. BADLAM 
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2. Mer - ri - ly, mer-ri - ly, Weave the Christmas green, 
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Bind the wreaths with skill and care,Twine the gar - lands 
Songs of hap - pi-ness and cheer,Christmas comes but 
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green and fair, Let us all the la - bor share, 

once a _ year, Let us sing with heart - y cheer, 
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Cheer -i - ly, cheer-i - ly, Weavethe Christmas green. 
Mer -ri - ly, mer - 
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Cheer a « hb. cheer-i - ly, Weave the Christmas green. 
Mer - ri - ly, mer- ri- ly, Weave the Christmas green, 


ri - ly, Weave the Christmas green. 


(Enter Steadfast. He hands Father Christmas the letter he bears, 

Father Christmas 
. (Unfolds the letter and glances at the contents, while the sprites cun- 
tinue to busy themselves with the evergreen and holly.) 

Listen, merry sprites, this will interest you. It’s a letter 
from jolly old Santa Claus, but he seems rather troubled this 
morning. 

(All rise and cluster about Father Christmas, while still holding their 
unfinished work.) 

Father Christmas (reads) 
Santa Claus Land, Dec. 21, 1905. 
Dear Father Christmas : 

Will you and your little band of workers give me some 
timely aid ? 

I have been looking through my magic spy elass. I have 
seen much to sadden me. Ihave found very few children 
who are kind, good, and obedient, but there are many who 
are naughty, selfish and quarrelsome. There is need of the 
Christmas spirit everywhere. 

Will you not send your trusty little people among the chit- 
dren? Perhaps the beauty of the message, “ Peace on earth, 
good will to men,” may touch their hearts. 

Everything is in readiness for Christmas Eve. The 
stockings then will be hung by many fireplaces. It would 
make me very sad to leave any stockings unfilled. You know 
I can remember only the good children. 

Your grieved old friend, 
Santa Claus. 

NotE—This letter should be read, not memorized, by the child who 

impersonates Father Christmas. 


Father Christmas 

(Rises from his seat and gazes down into the upturned faces of his 
sprites — while Steadfast stands, cap in hand, waiting—snowflakes (con- 
fetti) falling from his clothing. ) 

What say ye, merry men? Peace, Good Will, Patience, 
Perseverance, Mercy, and the rest of ye, can ye be in 
readiness? ‘There is little time to waste. 


Sprites (in chorus touching the forelock) Aye, aye, 
Father Christmas. We will stop only to put on our winged 
caps and shoes. Then we will away on our errand for good 
old Santa. 

Father Christmas Well said, my merry men, but forget 
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BOOK TABLE. 


GraMMAR ScHoon ALGEBRA. By David 
Eugene Smith, Ph.D. Boston, New York, 
Chicago, London: Ginn & Co 

This is an excellent text-book for the 
beginner, and can be used with profit in 
the upper grammar grades. The frequent 
repetition of topics is the distinctive 
feature of the book, and teachers will find 
the plan, as it is here worked out, an 
excellent one to use with young students. 


. 


First YEARIN ALGEBRA. By Frederick 
H. Somerville. New York, Cincinnati, 
Chicago: American Book Company. 

Since the tendency of the time is to 
push the study of algebra down into the 
lower grades, the need of introductory 
books is more and more felt. The absurdity 
of expecting a child in the grammar school 
to use an algebra intended for college pre- 
paratory students is felt by everyone, but 
it is not always easy to find a text-book 
that is adapted to the young student. We 
believe, however, that the present volume 
meets this need admirably, and no grammar 
school teacher need hesitate to give it a 
trial. Important points, like the applica- 
tion of the equation to the problem, sub- 
stitution, factoring, and so on, that are apt 
to prove puzzling to the beginner, are 
treated in a way to remove his difficulties 
and give him a permanent grasp of the 
subject. The exercises, problems, and re- 
views are numerous and free from dis- 
couraging questions. 


STORIES FROM WAGNER. By J. Walker 
McSpadden. New York: Thos. Y. Crowell 
& Co. 

The old Norse Legends from which 
Wagner took the themes of his operas 
never fail to interest young people, but 
they are not easy to understand from the 
libretto, especially by one who has never 
seen the actual performance nor heard the 
music. These stories put the legends in 
simple, direct form, leaving — unlike the 
stage version — no gaps in the narrative. 
They are charmingly told, and beside giv- 
ing the reader a clear view of all the opera 
stories, are very entertaining reading. 
Both teacher and children will find pleas- 
ure in them. : 


Nature Stupy IN THE Poets, Arfanged 
by Mary Roenah Thomas. Boston: The 
Palmer Company. 

Teachers are often troubled to find mem- 
ory gems and selections for recitations 
adapted to the season of the year. Miscel- 
laneous selections are to be found on every 
side, but it takes time to discover just what 
is wanted and involves looking through a 
great many books and papers. Teachers 
will be glad, therefore, to avail themselves 
of the help of this little book, which con- 
tains selections grouped under the head- 
ings of Spring, Summer, Autumn, Winter, 
the Sea, the Flowers, the Woods, besides 
special selections for Christmas, Thanks- 
giving, Arbor Day, etc. The selections 
have been chosen with excellent taste and 
an evident familiarity with the needs of 
teachers. We do not know a better col- 
lection of verses describing the aspects of 
external nature. 


DIRECTORY OF LEADING TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
(Continued from Page 509) 


Don't let an “if” stand between you and advancement. Register in season. 





may not know that the present year Primary 

YOU are in greater demand than ever before. Geod TEACH ERS 
are ®carce and are what we WA » y to fill immediate vacancies 
in several States. If you N a promotion, write us at once. 


WE awaits you. Write us for information. A BETTER PLACE 
INTERSTATE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 502-503 Livingston Bldg., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





Agencies are a recognized factor in the educational world of to-day. 


JAMES F, MCCULLOUGH TEACHERS’ AGENCY “*sesa® ancuane™ 


A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 


Recommends candidates and uses its influence in securing appointments. 


NOW is the time to REGISTER. Vacancies occur right along thru the year. Membership 
good until close of season of 1905-6. Write for circulars and blank to-day. 








The right teacher in the right position brings the highest success for both teacher and school ; the services of an 
agency prove mutually beneficial. 





Oldest and Best known in U.S. Est. 1855 
JOHN C. ROCKWELL, Manager. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
SCHERMERHORN sesarsceeeror 
This is an age of specialists — it's an agency's business to place teachers 


TEACH ERS WANTED During the fall and winter inonths there 


are frequent vacancies which must be 
filled on short notice. Many of them are first class positions. Address 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 378 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
Competition for positions grows sharper each year — use every help. 

. Teachers wanted for good ositions in 
TEACHERS AGENCY all parts of the United States. 

Registration fee holds good until we secure a position for you. 
W. X. CRIDER oes * ROME, NEW YORK 

An agency registration increases your chances for securing work entirely congenial. 

PAG | | TE ACH E RS’ does the business in the Pacific Northwest. Seventh year. All classes 


of position, Competent teachers wanted. Write for 1905Year Book and 
ACENCY registration blank. B.W. Brintnall, Mgr., 523 N.Y. Bik., Seattle, Wash. 
































Have you ever registered with an agency? It pays. 





Southern Educational Review Teachers’ Agency 


HIS is the only general teachers’ agency in the South that has fifteen states for its territory. 

Last year it had many more Calls for teachers from each state than it had teachers regis- 
tered. It thus has the advantages of state and general agencies. It recommends teachers 
and graduates for every line of instruction in the public school system and the higher institu. 
tions. Its orders come directly from superintendents, principals, presidents, and boards. Reg- 
ister at once if you desire the best positions. Circulars and blanks sent on request. 


SOUTHERN EDUCATIONAL REVIEW TEACHERS’ ACENCY 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 





Do it Now! Do it Now! 





1. Admits to membership only the better class of teachers —registra- 


Min Nn e ap O lis a: returned to others at once. 


Returns fee if its ser ices are not satisfactory. 
Makes specialty of placing teachers in Middie States, and in the 


7 3. fe 
T h West. Largest salaries paid there. 
e a C e rs . 4. Is conductet by experienced educators and business men. 
5. Has had phenomenal success in placing its members during the 


past year. 
A Qency. *. . Address 327-31 14th Ave., S. E.. Minneapolis, Minn. 





It pays — to pay — to get— more pay. Register Now! 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions. 
81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N.Y. 





HARLAN P. FRENCH, Proprietor. 





Employ an agency to act as your business manager. 


The Swedish System of Gymnastics 
By HARTVIG NISSEN 
Instructor of Physical Training in the Public Schools of Boston 
A System that gives Universal Satisfaction, and it is Scientific 
Cloth Binding - - Price, 75 cents 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


228 Wabash Avenue 188.17th Street 50 Bromfield Street 809 Market Street Austell Building 
Chicago New York Boston San Francisco * Atlanta 
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not to take a supply of fern seed. Upon entering the 
homes and haunts of the children sprinkle this seed within 
thy shoes. Thus shall ye become invisible. 

Speak then—without fear—thy message of love and good 
will to the hearts of the children. 

Note—Explain that fern seed, when used by mortals, is supposed to 
render them invisible as it does the fairies, who sprinkle it m their shoes. 

(Turns to Steadfast.) 

Say to my good friend, Santa Claus, that the spirit of 
Christmas shall not fail. 

(Steadfast replaces his cap, touches it, and departs. The sprites toss 
down the garlands of evergreen and the wreaths they have been ——? 
and disperse, leaving Father Christmas alone. He busies himself col- 
lecting and arranging the garlands, etc., which the spritesshave left in 
disorder upon the floor.) 

(Enter Peace and Good Will.) 

Back so soon, what good tidings bring ye? ; 

Peace (gently) There was much to do, but, in little 
ways, I was able to do some good. 

Wherever I found brothers and sisters speaking rude or 
unkind words, I whispered : 


a Speak gently, it is better far 
To rule by love than fear.” 


When little friends got into a quarrel I shamed them by 
saying : 
“ Let dogs delight 
To bark and bite 
For 'tis their nature to ; 
But, little children, cannot you 
Find better work to do?” 


Father Christmas "Twas 
What of thy work, Good Will? 

Good Will (smiling) Peace did much more than I; yet 
I was not idle. I found many impolite children, but I 
hastened to tell them: 


indeed well said, Peace. 


“ Politeness is to do and say 
The kindest thing in the kindest way,”’ 


and they did much better. 
In many homes I found children fretting and fussing to 
have their own way, till I whispered : 


“ Self-will makes a poor master.” 


Often I found boys and girls disagreeable about helping at 
home; but I had only to whisper: 

“ Willing hands make quick work,” to have them do many 
helpful acts. 

So, little by little, joy and merriment took the place of 
surliness and discontent. 

Father Christmas Those were happy thoughts to give 
to the children. Théy helped thy mission not a little, 
Good Will. 


(Enter Perseverance and Patience) 


Well, Perseverance, what of thee? 

Perseverance I spent most of my time in the school- 
rooms. 

Often I found children scowling or crying over their spell- 
ing and number, till I reminded them : 


“If at first you don’t succeed, 
Try, try, try again.” 

Sometimes I found the children wasting their time, idling 
it away in play, instead of using it for study, till I hummed 
these lines to them: 

“ Work while you work ; 
Play while you play ; 
That is the way to be happy and gay.” 

Father Christmas And thou, Patience? 

Patience 1, too, visited the schools. 

When I discovered little folk careless and untidy with 
their drawing or writing, I told them: 


“ Haste makes waste,” and reminded them of the saying : 
“‘ What is worth doing at all is worth doing well.” 


In every school-room there was such a change for the 
better, that the teachers wrote upon the board at the close 
of school: “ This has been a red-letter day.” 
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Perseverance ‘Vhat was my experience, also. 
Father Christmas» Well, well! More and more good 
news ! 
(Enter Mercy and the remaining Sprites) 


Well, Mercy, let’s hear what thou hast done! 

Mercy There was so much to be done I had to flit from 
place to place. I could not stay to see what effect my 
words might have. I am sure, though, the children remem- 
ber~d my advice : 


“ Be to others kind and true, 
As you would have them be to you.”’ 


I heard some children on the way home from school re- 
peating—in a sing-song tone—my whispered words : 


“ Do all the good you can, 
In all the ways you can, 
In every place you can, 
As long as ever you can, 
To all the people you can.” 


When I found children teasing their pet dogs or cats, | 
reminded them : 


“ He liveth best, who loveth best 
All things, both great and small ; 
For the dear Lord who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all.” 


I assure you, it did not take the children long to learn this 
lesson in mercy. 

Father Christmas Truly, thou hast done well. 

(Turning to the Sprites, who entered with Mercy.) 

Hast done thy share? 

Sprites Aye, aye, Father Christmas. We did our best. 
We lost no opportunity to change a naughty child into a 
good one. We tried to give him loving counsel. Our 
message was ever : 


“ Kind hearts are the gardens, 
Kind thoughts are the roots, 
Kind words are the blossoms, 
Kind deeds are the fruits.” 


Father Christmas ‘Truly, a fine report. Well, merry 
Sprites, Santa Claus ought to be his own jolly self again. | 
hope he has been looking through his big spy glass, watch- 
ing these happy changes in the children. 

No more work need be done to-day. 
well-earned. 

(All disperse singing. Sound of bells heard behind the scenes.) 

Sprites (sing to the melody of the Weaving Song) 


Rest hath been 


Merrily, cheerily 
Ring the Christmas bells, (Repeat) 
Peace on earth, to men good will, 
Let the message echo still, 
While our hearts with music thrill, 
Merrily, cheerily 

| Ring the Christmas bells ! 

Nore — Repeat the last two lines very softly and modulate the 
ringing of the bells. ; 

Third Scene — Santa Claus in his room, at the window, engaged in 
looking through his magic spy glass. 

Santa Claus (soliloguizes) Ah, Father Christmas has 
kept his promise well. He has, indeed, wrought wonders 
with the aid of his merry sprites. No fear that the spirit of 
Christmas will be Jacking this year. At this rate, every 
stocking will be filled to overflowing on Christmas morning. 


“ Happy hearts and voices gay 
Will lend their charm this Christmas Day.” 
Well, I must give orders for my big sleigh to be packed, 
and see, too, that my reindeer, Comet, Cupid, Dunder, and 
Blixen, have their trappings of bells. 


(Exit Santa Claus. Sounds of bells and prancing of hoofs are heard, 
presently, behind the scenes. Curtain falls.) 


Class recites in concert 
Invitation 
Come, hang the children’s stockings 
All in a tidy row, 
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MATERIAL FOR INDUSTRIAL OCCUPATIONS 
IN PRIMARY CRADES 
REED, RAFFIA, CHAIR CANE, WHITE ASH SPLINTS, BRAIDED 





RUSH, TILO CLOTH, SEWING CANVAS, INDIAN SEED BEADS 





—Laird & Lee, Publishers, Chicago, have 
just been awarded the Gold Medal and 
Diploma by the Lewis & Clark Centennial 
Exposition, Portland, Oregon, on their 


LOOMS, ETC. 
Correspondence Invited. Samples Sent 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 3 E. 14th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 








Webster’s New Standard Dictionary and 


Webster’s Modern Dictionary. The Web- THREE NOTABLE HUMOROUS BOOKS 


ster’s New Standard Dictionary also re- 
ceived the Gold Medal and Diploma at the 
St. Louis Exposition in 1904. The school 
editions of this work are uniformly bound 
in black silk cloth with gold stamping. 
The diacritical markings are uniform 
throughout the entire series; they are 
based upon the system now in use in the 
public schools. 


—Mr. H. E. Reed, Manager of the Reed 
Teachers’ Agency, Syracuse, N. Y., was 
formerly Superintendent of Schools in 
Little Falls, N. Y. Previous to this he 
was principal of a grammar school in 
Utica, N. Y., principal of a Union School, 
and a teacher in the district schools., He 
has also served as a member of a Board of 





By HENRY A. SHUTE 


(DGUAtinsdassucsuansuge’® 











jusT ouT 


Education. Mr. Reed spends a great deal| LETTERS TO BEANY, or the Love Letters of Plupy Shute 


of time visiting schools, observing teachers 


One of the acknowledged American humorists of the present hour is Judge Henry A. Shute, “The Real Diary 


at work, which is of great assistance to of a Real Boy” made such a prodigious hit that “Sequils’’ were inevitable. Plupy is certainly a buoyant, vital 


him in recommending teachers to positions | ~~: ¥- Times. 


person&lity, and he wears well. 


* Letters to Beany” are of the same extraordinary literary quality as the * Diary.” 


There can be no doubt of the genuineness of Mr. Henry A. Shute’s “ Letters to Beany and the Love Letters of 


where he knows they will fit. The claim Plupy Shute.” We can only envy the vividness of memory with which Judge Shute can put himself back into his 
is made that ninety per cent of the teachers boyhood days, for these are boys’ letters through and through, and are as screamingly funny as the * Real Diary” 


was.— J. FY. Sun. 
placed by this Agency last year was by 
direct recommendation. 





Uniform in Size, and Bound in Cloth. Either Book, 50 cents, postpaid 


THE EVERETT PRESS CO., Publishers, 74 INDIA STREET, BOSTON 





FOR CHRISTMAS 


ALL THE HOLIDAYS 
The name indicates the character of this 200-page book. It 
has 15 exercises for Christmas and New Year’s —all new. 
Other Holidays fare generously. Price, 25 cents. 


CHRISTMAS CEMS 
Contains 100 selections, readings and recitations. Price, 
25 cents. 


CHRISTMAS IN OTHER LANDS 


Songs, recitations, costumes, exercises, readings of Christ- 
mas Exercises in many other lands. A splendid little work. 
Price, 25 cents. 


ALL OTHER EXERCISES 


Are carried by us —Songs, Stencils, Cards, Pictures, etc. 
Write for Entertainment Catalogue. 


CHRISTMAS CARDS 


See our Catalogue for complete list. Order by number, 


No. Designs, Description. 
] 4 Scenes — Pretty country scenes, with snow, rose. 
Frosted. 4,x6}inches. 1 cent each. 
4 4 Landscapes — Mill scene, oxen load of wood, house 


partly covered with snow, etc. Floral border. 
Frosted. Motto. 54x74 inches. 2} cents each. 


7 3 Landscapes and Children — Land and water scenes, 
sun setting, pine trees in distance, etc., figures of 
children in corner. Artistic floral border. 6} x10 
inches. 4 cents each. 


8 4 Folder — Four-page folder, pretty floral cover, tied 
with ribbon and containing Christmas verses. Size, 
8x4inches. 4 cents each. 

9 2 Landscapes — Winter scenes; church, houses, river, 


ete., covered with snow, surrounded by a cut-out 
border of pansies. Frosted. Christmas motto. 
Size, 7x9 inches. . 4 cents each. 








A. FLANAGAN COMPANY, CHICAGO 














| IF YOU ARE INTERESTED 
IN YOUR SUCCESS AS A 
TEACHER OF DRAWING 
AND THE ALLIED ARTS 


Send for a Sample Copy of the 


SCHOOL ARTS BOOK 


12 
A Monthly Magazine, superbly illustrated, for all 
those who teach Drawing and the Allied Arts in 
the Schools. 


ONE DOLLAR A YEAR 


We also publish a Series of Books and Packets 
especially designed to aid those who teach Drawing 
and the Allied Arts in Public and Private Schools. 


Alphabet Folio —50 sheets, on strong brown paper . 30c 
Nature Folio— 10 sheets, black and white, and colored, 65c 
Decorative Initials — 12 sheets, 6 different (2 of each), 50c 
Monastic Text —50 sheets, on strong brown paper. . 80c 
Neutral Scale, each 6c., on strong white cardboard. Dz., 50c 
Blackboard Drawing, Textbook of 20 illus. on 82 pp. . 25c 
City of Refuge, by H. T. Bailey. Editionde Luxe. . 85c 
Japanese Birds aud Animals — 10 sheets, on Japanese 
paper, llxi4inches . . ..+.+.« -« $1.50 
Japanese Designs—12 sheets of Japanese surface paper, $1.00 
Bird Outlines — 50 sheets, 12 different birds, with color 
ae ee are ee ee ee pre 
Harvest and History Packet. (Also 75c per 100 single 
CG SS ee see er ee OIE 2) ae 
Xmas Packet. (Also 75c per 100 single sheets) . . . 80¢ 


Samples and Descriptive List free, except Japanese Prints, 
which are l5c each. A set of 10 samples for 25c, all differ- 
ent, illustrative of the whole set. 


Ask for Packet Samples “C” 
THE DAVIS PRESS, Worcester, Mass. 
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For Santa Claus will fill them 
On Christmas Eve, you know. 


He’ll come with sounds of sleigh bells, 
And tiny prancing hoofs, 

When little folks lie sleeping 
Beneath the snow-capped roofs. 


To dream of Christmas goodies, 
Of books, and games, and toys, 

With pop-corn, nuts, and candy, 
So dear to girls and boys. 


So hang the Christmas stockings, 
They’ll make a goodly show, 
Close by the bed-room mantel, 
All in a waiting row. 
(Notre — If desired, these words may be sung to the tune, “ From 
Greenland’s Icy Mountains,” instead of having them recited. ) 
Suggestions 


If space allow, time and trouble may be saved by providing screens 
enough (if they cannot be procured, the frames of folding clothes-horses 
may be covered with any inexpensive material, and serve the purpose 
admirably) to form two separate rooms — one for Santa Claus, the other 
for Father Christmas — in readiness before the play begins. Two of the 
folding sides may be used as doors to open and close, thus doing away 
with the necessity of a curtain before the stage. The doors at the rear 
may be similarly arranged. 


The sacks of toys may consist of grain or potato bags, pillow cases, etc., 
filled with miscellaneous articles to give the appearance of odd-shaped 
bundles within them. 


The bells, used by the sprites in the last stanza of the “* Weaving 
Song,” should be small toy ones that will give forth a silvery tone; those 
heard behind the scenes, when Santa Claus is having his reindeer fitted 
with their trappings, should be small sleigh bells. The prancing of 
hoofs may be imitated by children—behind the scenes—tapping the feet 
in unison, or by having each child provided with two small pieces of 
wood—or clappers—which he uses like castanets. 


Peter— A Christmas Cat 


E. M. J. 


™ HERE, Peterkin, you look like a big white snow- 
flake,” said Betty, as she finished combing the 
long, silky fur of a white cat, almost as large as her- 
self, and tumbled him from her lap to the floor. 
‘“‘ Now, sir, if you get yourself dirty again, by sleeping in the 
coal hod, you may stay dirty,” and Betty shook her finger 
warningly at Peter, who blinked his great green eyes 
solemnly and went and curled himself upon the rug. 

“To-morrow’s Christmas, Peter,” said Betty a little later, 
sitting down on the rug and giving Peter a little poke 
which brought him back to earth from a beautiful dream he 
was having of Mouseland. ‘ What are you going to do 
to make some one happy? We are too poor to do much, 
but we’ll do just the best we can. I tell you what. I'll tie 
a ribbon to your collar, and pin a little note to it, which 
shall say, ‘ Merry Christmas from Peter and Betty.’ Then 
you go out and find someone who shall read it,” and Peter 
blinked and looked very wise as if he understood every 
word, which I think he did, for he was a very smart cat. 

‘The next morning, Peter, feeling very proud of the huge 
pink bow on his collar, strolled about the neighborhood. 
Carefully tucked almost out of sight and pinned to one of 
the loops, was the little note which read, “‘ Merry Christmas 
from Peter and Betty.” 

“My,” thought Peter snuffing up his pink nose. “It 
smells good here. I guess J’ll steal in and see what they are 
cooking. Perhaps when they see what a good looking cat I 
am they will give me some,” and waiting for a chance when 
the door opened for a minute, in he crept. 

What a beautiful hall it was into which Peter had walked, 
with its winding stairs, carved wood work and soft carpets. 
In all of his little cat life Peter had never seen anything half 
so grand. 

Peter forgot all about the good things cooking. “ I'll just 
go up and see where these stairs lead to,” he thought. So 
up he went until he came to a doorway across which a crim- 
son drapery was hung. 

Peter peeped in. Before a blazing fire, with such a sad, 


tired look on his face, sat the owner of the beautiful home. 
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Peter walked in. When Betty looked like that, Peter 
always jumped into her lap, and rubbing his head against her 
cheek, tried to comfort her. 

Being a Christmas cat, the thought popped into his head 
to do the same thing now, so, giving a great jump, he landed 
in the gentleman’s lap. 

Mr. Elliot started, and looking down, saw a great ball of 
white fur and pink ribbon in his lap, which commenced to 
purr. 

“Pretty much at home for a stranger, Mr. Cat,’’ he said, 
laughing for the first time, since weeks ago, he had met 
with an accident which had injured him so that he was 
obliged to remain indoors. 

‘“‘ Hello! what’s this, a note?’”’ and he read the little love 
message that Betty had written. “You are Peter, the 
Pumpkin Eater, 1 suppose ; at least it says Peter on your 
collar, and Betty must be your little mistress. Well, if she’s 
half as nice as you are, Mr. Pumpkin Eater, I should like to 
know her. 

“Wait a minute. 
note.” 

Wasn’t Betty excited when she saw the new note on Peter’s 
collar. This is what she read : 


I must answer that very sweet little 


A Merry Christmas to Miss Betty and her Pumpkin Eater, and will 
both of you do me the great favor of spending a little part of the after- 
noon with a lonely shut-in, 

Sincerely yours, 


43 —Ave. J. I. Evtor. 


With mamma’s consent, Betty and Peter accepted the 
invitation, and such a merry time the three had. 

Mr. Elliot had been a great traveler, and had collected all 
sorts of odd and curious things, and he told Betty such 
wonderful stories that she would have listened all of the 
afternoon if a table, spread with good things, hadn’t sud- 
denly appeared carried by two servants. Never before were 
served such delicious sandwiches, or such pink ice cream, or 
such dainty cakes. Even Peter had his share, for he liked 
ice cream too, and the pink just matched his ribbon., He 
was as happy as—a king—I was going to say, but there 
couldn’t be but one king and that was Mr. Elliot, for Peter 
was Puss in Boots, and Betty was the beautiful Princess, for 
Mr. Elliot had said so. 

“If I really were a princess,” said Betty, sitting on the 
arm of the:king’s chair, or throne I suppose I must call it, 
‘¢T would make so many people happy to-day with beautiful 
gifts. But I’m only a little girl after all.” 

“Well, your Royal Highness, suppose we make out a list 
of these people and gifts and see how it looks.”’ So the list 
was made out. 

And that wasn’t the best of it. The wish really came true, 
for a little later, Betty, all wrapped up, with Peter hugged 
up tight in her arms, rode in Mr. Elliot’s carriage to one of 
the largest stores in the city and this is the note that she 
carried : 


This is to introduce Princess Betty and Puss in Boots. 
Please let Her Highness select from the store the articles mentioned in 
the list and charge the same to my account. 
Very truly yours, 
JouHN I. Evvior. 








WANT AND NEED. 


There’s a big difference between what a baby 
wants and what he needs. Deny him the one, 
give him the other. Most babies need Scott's 
Emulsion — it’s the right thing for a baby. It 
contains a lot of strength-building qualities that 
their food may not contain. After a while they 
get to want it. Why? Because it makes them 
comfortable. Those dimples and round cheeks 
mean health and ease. Scott’s Emulsion makes 
children easy ; keeps them so, too. 


SCOTT & BOWNE, 409 Pearl Street, New York 
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Samples and Prices from U.S. Sole 
Agents, 


PERRY & CO. 


349 Broadway, New York 
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CALENDARS and ‘S*4S°%: 
POSTAL CARD PACKETS 


Our well-known Packets are ready, and need 
only brief mention. First 7 Packs, post- roo 


for $3.85. 10 Packs, post-paid, $5.80 
No. 1. For 54 cents, 17 Xmas Cards and Hanging Card. 
No, 2- 54 cents, 10 Fine Cards and Hanging Card. 
No. 3. “ $1.08, 25 Xmas Cards and Booklet. 
No. 4 ‘“* $1.08, 40 Fine Postal Cards (20 Xmas 

of the 40). 

No. 5. “ 54cents, 20 Fine Postal Cards (all different). 
No. 6. ‘“* $1.08, 10 Beautiful Calendars 
No. 7. “ 54cents, 5 Beautiful Calendars(alldifferent). 
No. 8 ‘“* 27 cents, 10 Xmas Cards. 
No. 9. “ 54 cents, 5 Booklets and Calend: 
No. 10. 


“ 64 cents, 25 — School oy or 20 Fine 
Birthday Cards. 
ug Special Packets a lots put up to order. 
For $1.08, 50 Cards, no two alike. 
TEACHER For 54 cents, 25 Cards, no two alike. 
Samples Paper by the pound, 15 cents. 
H. H. CARTER 6G CO., 


Satisfaction 5 Somerset St., Boston. 
Guaranteed. Full Cireulars on Application. 
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EXPERIENCE 







TrRave Marks 
DESIGNS 
CopyricuTs &c. 
Anyone sending a sketch and Genertpion may 
quickly ascertain our opinion free whether an 
invention is probably patentable. Communica- 
tions strictly confidential. HANDBOOK on Patents 
sent free. Oldest agency for securing patents. 

Patents taken through Munn s 0. receive 
special notice, without charge, in the 


Scientific American. 


A handsomely illustrated reekly. Largest cir- 
culation of any scientific journal. Terms, $3 a 
year; four months, $l. Sold byall newsdealers. 


N & Co, 612roacvay, New York 


Branch Office, 625 F St., Washington, D.C. 





COLORED 
PICTURES 
OF BIRDS 





In full colors true to 
life—size 7x9 inches. 
700 subjects. 
Also nests, eggs, in- 
sects, animals, fishes, 
minerals, trees, flow- 
ers, plants, fruit, etc. 
Invaluable for Bird 
and Nature Study 

2c. each 
Sample and illustra 
ted catalogue for 2c. 
stamp 





_ Dobbs, Jane Langley and Harry D. Gaylord. 


BOOK TABLE 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON, MASS. 


THE GOLDEN GoosE. Translated from the 
Swedish. By Eva March Tappan. 20 pages. 
Six stories prepared for the little children 
whose hands are always held out for more. 
The book takes its title from the first story. 
It is said by the defenders of modern stories 
for children that the little folks never take the 
tragic part ofthem seriously. Itisto be hoped 
not. But still it isanopen question how much 
of the horror element that gets into many of 
the stories for children should be allowed 
there. Miss Tappan has done the work of 
translation well, the publishers have made a 
most attractive book, in paper, type, and 
binding, and the illustrations are clear, at- 
tractive‘and in harmony with the text. 


LOTHROP PUBLISHING CO., BOSTON 


THE RUNAWAY DONKEY. By Emilie Poulsson 
Illustrated by L. J. Bridgman. 

A book by Miss Poulsson is a great treat for 
the children who have learned what to expect 
from her. The Donkey ran away and got into 
difficulties such as only donkeys could. The 
story is told in delightful rhyme, and half 
the pages of this first story are runaway 
pictures. Pony Rollo Rhymes, The Kindly 
Deer, The Ballad of the Bumptious Boy, The 
Child and the Pigeons are among the other 
rhyme-stories, just as happily told and strik- 
ingly illustrated. Nobody but the lovers of 
children, who understand their delight in 
action, could have made this book. It will be 
a panacea for ill-humor, and a never-failing 
pleasure to the little folks, who never get 
tired of reading, over and over again, ‘the 
things they love. Kindergartners and primary 
teachers will find in these stories a constant 
resource, if they will use them sparingly. 


THE WHITAKER & RAY COMPANY, £AN 
FRANCISCO 
EDUCATIVE HANDWORK MANUALS. 


Part One: Basketry, Clay, Paper Weaving. 
By Arthur Henry Chamberlain and Ella V. 


77 pages. Price, 50 cents. 

The plan of these books is to suggest exer- 
cises for the regular teachers in school in 
various forms of handwork, and to present 
work that has been actually performed by the 
children. These experiments were begun in 
Throop Polytechnic Institute in 1900 and have 
been continued in summer sessions ever since. 
Under basketry are given exercises in raffia 
work, coiled and reed baskets, weaves, and 
reeds. The chapter on clay modeling is as 
clear and helpful in detail as it is interesting. 
The paper weaving abounds in definite direc. 
tion for making objects. The picture illus- 
trations are abundant and well done. Teachers 
must appreciate such help as this and be am- 
bitious to do for themselves. 


GINN & CO., BOSTON 

STORIES OF THE ANCIENT GREEKS. By Charles 
D. Shaw. 

Another collection of Greek stories. “The 
facts are given,” says the author, “‘as they are 
told by Herodotus, Thucydides, Xenophon, 
and Plutarch. There are twenty-eight mytho- 
logical stories and thirty-two historical stories. 
There are also twenty-five illustrations. The 
vocabulary is not for young children, but for 
those in grammar grades. 


O. W. FORD & CO., MARION, IND. 


NATURE STUDY: ONE HUNDRED LESSONS 
ABOUT PLANTs. By David Worth Dennis. 

These lessons are short, concise, and planned 
for the steady development of the subject. 
The first sixteen lessons are on the Adaptation 
of Plants tothe Light. The next twenty-three 
are devoted to Pollination. The following 
fourteen are on the Leaf. Seed Dispersal, 
Plant Soc .ties, Stems, Uses of Plants, Proto- 
plasm, und How Plants Multiply are the 
themes of the remaining chapters. The book 
is filled with illustrations, mostly half-tone, 
and all clear in their explanatory character. 
The book must be a valuable guide to teachers 
who like to have others prepare their way for 
them, and every teacher will find help and 





G. P. BROWN & CO., Beverly, Mass. 








A Group of Northwestern University Buildings 


PRIMARY 
METHODS 


This Course comprises a series of twenty les- 
sons in organization, management and methods 
of teaching every branch in the first three 
grades of school. It is an extended course 
which the teacher can put to daily use with her 
pupils; it thus offers advantages of normal 
school training, for the teacher will have 
her practice classes always before her. There 
are no fads introduced; no experimenting is tol- 
erated. The best methods of securing results 
are presented. 


Other Courses 


NORMAL ELECTIVE COURSES.—Thorough 
review courses in twenty-two common schwol 
and high school branches; any five subjects 
constitute a course of study for one tuition fee. 
‘Thousands of teachers have prepared for higher 
grade certificates through this department of 


the School; they now teach better schools than 
formerly and receive higher salaries. 
ACADEMIC COURSES.—Each branch is a 
thorough, complete course in itself, 
Business, Shorthand, Ty pewriting and Phar- 
macy for those preparing for commercial ca- 


reers. Over twenty-seven hundred graduates can 
testify to the effectiveness of our instruction. 


For $100 annual scholarships in Northwestern 
University are offered by our School for the 
best work in its correspondence cuurses. Inquir- 


ies regarding any courses cordially invited. 





ORAW LINES THROUGH SUBJECTS IN WHICH YOU ARE INTERESTED. WRITE 
YOUR MAME AND ADDRESS BELOW AND MAIL TO THE SCHOOL 
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Interstate School of Correspondence 


Affiliated with Northwestern University 


378-384 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 








stimulation in its pages. 





NEW MEMORY GEMS—10c 


Systematized book of 500 selections care- 
fully chosen for memorizing. Indispensable to 
teachers and scholars. Recommended by Edu- 
cators. Send toc— stamps or coin. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


316 N. lith St., Lincoin, Nebraska 












THE MACMILLAN 


Pedagogical Library 


16 Volumes — 4700 Pages 
and one year’s subscription to 


American Edueation 


A Magazine of quality for teachers 
of all grades, principals and 
superintendents. 





$1.00 Cash $1.00 per Month 
For Eleven Months 
Illustrated Pamphiet Free 


Months’ Trial 
Subscription 25¢ 
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Grandma's Stocking 
(Recitation) 


Once a tiny Christmas lassie, 
Who wore little baby socks, 

Said “ I’ll hang up grandma’s stockings 
When the dear old Santa knocks.” 


But mamma said, a-laughing : 

“ Tf little three-year lasses 

Hang up big grandma’s stockings, 
He might leave a pair of glasses.”’ 





The Minuet 


Grandma told me all about it, 

Told me so I couldn’t doubt it, 

How she danced, my grandma danced ; 
long ago— 

How she held her pretty head, 

How her dainty skirt she spread, 

How she slowly leaned and rose—long 
ago. 


Grandma's hair was bright and sunny, 

Dimpled cheeks, too, oh, how funny! 

Really quite a pretty girl—long ago. 

Bless her! why, she wears a cap, 

Grandma does, and takes a nap 

Every single day: and yet 

Grandma danced the minuet — long 
ayo. 


“ Modern ways are quite alarming,” 

Grandma says, “ but boys were charm- 
ing ” 

(Girls and boys she means of course) 
“long ago.” 

Brave but modest, grandly shy ; 

She would like to have us try 

Just to feel like those who met 

In the graceful minuet-—long ago. 

—Mary Mapes Dodge 


Dec., 1905 


Christmas Bells 


“Wake up, Bob,” said Bess, “I hear 
bells.” 

Bob heard them too —tinkle, tinkle, 
tinkle. 

“ Maybe it’s Santa and his reindeer,” he 
said. 

Still as mice, Bob and Bess crept into 
the next room. 

There stood their little tree ablaze with 
candles. 

Round and round the tree ran a black 
puppy. 

On his neck was a string of little bells. 

“ Tinkle, tinkle, tinkle,” said the bells. 

“What a dear, funny little Santa 
Claus,” said Bessie. 


In Sweden 


They say in Sweden, at twelve each Christmas night, 

The dumb beasts kneel to worship and see the Christmas 
light ! 

This fancy makes men kinder to creatures needing care, 

They give them Christmas greeting, and dainty Christmas 
fare ; 

The cat and dog sup gaily, and a sheaf of golden corn 

Is raised above the roof-tree for the birds on Christmas 
morn ! 

We do not live in Sweden, but we can feed the birds, 

And make dumb creatures happy by kindly deeds and words. 

No animal so humble, no creeping word so small, 

But that the God who made us has made and loves them all ! 

If we to them are cruel, like Christ we cannot be! 

And this shall be our lesson from our dear Christmas tree ! 

— Sel. 





December’s Good-bye 


Good-bye, good-bye, I hope you'll sigh 
A little to see me going ; 

Set is my sun, and I must run, 

The New Year’s up and doing. 


Once more, once more I knock 

At your door, 

I ring your bell, and hope all’s well, 

I wish you good cheer and a “ Happy New YEAR.’ 








CROSBY’S COLD AND CATARRH CURE. 


The best pomety known for cold in the head, sore throat, 
and influenza oes not contain cocaine, morphine, nor 
narcotic of any description. By mail, 50 cents. 


Beware of Substitutes. 





Brain Food and Nerve Tonic 


Crosby's [italized PHbosphites 


Is for the prevention as well as the relief of all weaknesses resulting from 
excessive brain work, nervous strain, and impaired vitality. It supplies to 
active brain and nerves the needed elements to maintain the normal nerve 
force and vital energy of the brain. It strengthens the intellect, refreshes the 
tired nerves, oumnetén digestion and restful sleep, prevents brain exhaustion and nervous prostration. 


VITALIZED PHOSPHITES is a concentrated white powder from the phosphoid principle of the ox-brain and wheat germ. 
Formula on each bottle. Prescribed by physicians, used by brain workers everywhere. Descriptive pamphlet free. 





Prepared only R 56 W. asth Street, 
by e New York City. 


If not found at Druggists, sent by mail, $1.00. 
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NOTES 
FLAGS 


The possession of a flag by every school- 
house is now looked upon as a necessity, 
and where it is not called for by law it is 
an established custom, so where there is a 
school-house or school-room without a flag 
it would seem as though lack of funds is 
the reason. That this reason no longer 
exists will be found by reading the adver- 
tisement of the Mail Order Flag Company 
in another column of this issue of Primary 
EpucaTion. This company has a plan for 
furnishing flags to schools that is so liberal 
that many may doubt the worth of the 
flag or the ability of the firm to fulfil the 
contract. One of the flags such as is 
offered in the advertisement was forwarded 
to the oflice of Primary EDUCATION and 
upon examination found to be just as 
represented. 

In regard to the reliability of the firm, 
we have learned that Mr. A. L. Stone, the 
owner of the company, has conducted a 
book store in Anderson, Ind., for fifteen 
years and has a rating in Bradstreet’s 
Mercantile Agency of twenty thousand dol- 
lars. As Mr. Stone is responsible for all 
contracts the reliability of the firm 
established. 

The Christmas season is a particularly 
fitting one to present a flag to the school 
and in the Christmas exercises 
equally appropriate. 


is 


its use 


TRAIN FOR OUBAN BUSINESS 


Chicago is to have a train de luxe, de- 
voted exclusively to Cuban business, this 
winter. Cuba, as a winter resort, is vying 
with California, and the demand for better 
service for Chicagoans and the adjacent 
territory has reached such proportions that 
already there is assurance that the train 
will be a success. The service starts Jan- 
uary 5, and will be weekly. The Chicago 
& Alton and Mobile & Ohio Railways will 
run a solid train, leaving Chicago every 
Friday afternon at two o'clock, and arriv- 
ing at Mobile, Alabama, Saturday after- 
noon. The new steamer, Prince George 
of the Munson line, will sail two hours 
after the arrival of the train, arriving in 
Havana Harbor at daybreak Monday morn- 
ing. 





FoR 


CHRISTMAS ENTERTAINMENT 
An Operetta for 
Young People::: 


Words by Auice E. ALLEN. Music by Cuas, E. Boyp 


It is unique in atrangement, healthful in tone, and 
admirably adapted to average school children. A 
determination to give the children a good time at 
Christmas, to please the community with a first-class 
school entertainment, and earn twenty-five or fifty 
dollars for a school library, will dispose of all obstacles 
in the way of presenting this charming little “‘ play’’ 
very quickly. Great pains has been taken to leave the 


different scenes open for any change which teachers 
wish to make, 








A Dozen Different Entertainments 


can be easily selected from the whole, and the charm- 
ing original music can be introduced into any sort of 
ristmas celebration. 


Price, 20 Cents, Postpaid 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. 


50 Bromfield St., Boston 


New York Chicago Atlanta San Francisco 





SIX PRIMERS 


OF THE 


ACTION, IMITATION, AND FUN SERIES 


By MARA L. PRATT-CHADWICK 


Though so lately from the press, though novel and unique 
in treatment, they are yet so practical, so singularly appro- 
priate in matter, illustration and mechanical execution, that 
they have met with | 


MARKED COMMENDATION AND WIDE DEMAND 
LITTLE RED HEN—A Story Primer 


Abounds in original drawings, artistic 
and illustrative. 


The author ingeniously evgages 
the youngest, most inattentive beginner 
in mastering the printed page with a 
real relish by deftly using his knowl- 
edge of, and endless delight in, the 
old folklore story of the Little Red 
Hen. This element of the continued 
story, and the more famillar the dearer 
to the child heart, ensures the success 
of this captivating primer. It has no 
phonetic markings, but pages of drill 
words grouped with reference to some 
sound. 


THE THREE BEARS—A Story Primer 


Strikingly and abundantly illustrated with original drawings. 











Like Primers II. and III., this story Primer brings a classic story, through the clever 
skill of an adept, into a beginner’s book that evolves very pleasantly a good working 
vocabulary, and familiarity with word and alphabetic symbols. Silver Locks never fails 
to attract the child with her frisky, gad-about ways, and that dear bear family, weird as 
it is, fascinates while it fills with a kind of bitter-sweet alarm. 


THE THREE PIGS 
—A Story Primer 


Fully illustrated in heavy line and 
shading. 100 pages. 


This story, so long familiar and 
popular in the nursery, forms the 
basis for alluring children pleasantly 
into the ability to read for them- 
selves, which they are eager to do, 
this choice bit of folklore, and, how- 








ever deeply buried in the improbable eer. ae 
and grotesque, the child instinctively |> ee I a a fm a 
gets easily at the kernel of sense. ik, Hee) ae 








THREE LITTLE KITTENS—CHICKEN LITTLE 


Fully illustrated. 


Step by step the child grows unconsciously familiar with words and sentences and 
readily interprets the printed page, while he looks and wonders at the Kittens as thé¢y take 
their way along the pages in grotesque array, toil at their soiled mittens or wall at the 
theft of the mischievous magpie. Reading thus becomes a labor of love and no more irk- 
some than the strain with which the little one digs with beaded brow the holes in the sand 
pile or joyfully bears other burdens in his round of play. At the close of the book, where 
the story stops off all too soon, he is proud to find any first reader an easy and pleasant 
undertaking. 


LITTLE RED RIDING HOOD— THE SEVEN KIDS 


Fully illustrated. 


BOW-WOW AND MEW- MEW 


Fully illustrated. 
These two books make use of classics in a manner similar to that in Three Little 
Kittens. The illustrations, abundant, apposite, vivid, very happily re-enforce the text of 
each. Note these principles involved: (a) A classic basis from which the vocabulary is 


evolved. (0) Interest from a tale pedagogically germane to childhood. (¢) Rhythmical 
repetition. (d) Imitation or dramatic effect. 


Cloth Binding. Price, each, 30 cents 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


228 Wabash Avenue 188.17th Street 50 Bromfield Street 800 Market Street Austell Building 
Chicago New York Boston San Prancisco Attante 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON, MASS. 
By 


CICERO IN MAINE, AND OTHER ESSAYS. 
Martha Baker Dunn. 


A bright book and full of things worth say- 
ing. The six essays, as the author calls them, 
have more the nature of monologues. She 
puts her opinions, thoughts and questionings 
on a variety of subjects under several chapter 
titles, and makes of them most interesting and 
sympathetic reading. ‘The Meditations of 
an Ex-School Committee Woman,” is a bright, 
racy, fearlessly-spoken criticism of our 
schools and the amount required of teachers- 
They will read it with keen enjoyment and 
appreciation, “The Browning Tonic” bris- 
tles with points of keen analysis. ‘‘Concern- 
ing Temperance” is a common-sense showing 
of the two sides of that dispiited question. 
Every subject is treated freshly and holds the 
reader tothe end. Those who are inclined to 
think for themselves will feel a kinship with 
the outspoken author whether her sentiments 
are approved or rejected. 


HARPER AND BROS., NEW YORK CITY 


WEE WINKLES AND WIDE AWAKE. By 
Gabrielle E. Jackson. 150 pages. 


To try to tell of this simple story would not 
give its charm. It is necessary to read this 
good-sized book to understand how thesimple 
good times of Wideawake and Wee Winkle 
with their father and mother can hold tbe 
interest — even of grown-ups — from begin- 
ning to end. The wise mother and father in 
these stories knuw how to be children and to 
make the simplest details of ordinary life 
seem like great occasicns for the little ones. 
The making of the birthday cake by Wee 
Winkles and her mother is a charming chap- 
ter, and contains a good deal of cooking in- 
formation that children would never forget. 
It is a rare pleasure in these days to find a 
story like this without fairies, brownies, or 
talking animals to create a fictitious interest. 
It is the pure joy of simple living that makes 
this book wholesome for children. Beautifully 
colored full-page illustrations make the book 
beautiful. 


DANA ESTES & CU., BOSTON 


MARY ’N’ MARY. By Sdith Frances Foster. 
Price, $1.25. 


It makes one lo)... ‘o be a child again, to have 
a child’s pleasure in such a book as this. 
Mary Merington and Mary Murray — Mary 'n’ 
Mary — were two little girls, one rich and the 
other poor. But they became acquainted, 
quarreling over a bossy, ana agreed to share 
him between them. They met every day and 
had beautiful times not unmixed with ad- 
venture. In the two hundred pages of the 
book are about one hundred small illustrations 
by the author that add greatly to the vividness 
of the story. Those who are acquainted with 
Miss Foster’s charming gift of picture making 
will know what to expect from this addition 
to her pleasant story of two fun-loving girls. 


HENRY HOLT & CO, NEW YORK CITY 


VERSES FOR CHILDREN. Compiled by Ed. 
ward Verrall Lucus. 300 pages. 


This collection is divided into The Open Air, 
The Year, Christmas The Country Life, Birds, 
Dogs and Horses, Navural and Unnatural His- 
tory, Poets at Play, Old-Fashioned Girls and 
Boys, The Sea and the Island, etc. Many of 
thes’ selections are unfamiliar, including old- 
fashioned verses, old songs, and carols. They 
are pore remarkable for their quaintness and 
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ancient flavor than for their elevated tone. If 
they are read to children by the right one, in 
the right kind of a way, they will please them, 
but it all depends on the appreciation and 
rendering of the reader. 


THE AMERICAN BOOK CO., NEW YORK 


THE’ Rose PRIMER. By Edna Henry Lee 
Turpin. 

One more Reader for the help of primary 
teachers. The author has placed only two 
new words on a page, and there are but 198 
words in the book. This means frequent re- 
views. The sentences are short and the lan- 
guage simple. Every new word is given in 
both script and print. Almost every page is 
illustrated with the pictures that children will 
love. Little Rose gives the name to the 
primer, and much of the action of the book 
concerns her. There is a little bright cofor in 
the book, above the average in quality of 
school-book production of color, but most of 
the pictures are in pretty, soft half-tones. In 
looking through the book, the impression pre- 


~ vails that the book has been carefully prepared 


by a teacher who is determined that the chil- 
dren shall go slowly and happily up the hill of 
leaining to read. 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL CO., INDIANAPOLIS 
THE QUEEN’S PAGE. 
This is the story of Pedro and Petronilla, the 

Velasco twins, who lived in the sixteenth 

century in the French Navarre. The flavor of 

French life at that period is interwoven with 

the doings of these children. They went tothe 

French Court, and Pedro became the page of 

the Queen of Navarre. Many historical char- 

acters are woven into the story, among them 

Catherine dé Medici, Francis the First, and 

the nobles belonging to this period. Little 

American children who follow this story will 

feel themselves in fairyland, in following 

these little twins in the festivities of a French 

Court. The illustrations in this book are un- 

usual. The beautifal children appear in them 

all in their Court dress and the exquisite soft 
gray tone of these pictures must be enjored 
by every reader. 


By Cornelia Baker. 


D. APPLETON & CU., NEW YORK 


THE TWENTIETH CENTURY SPCLLERs. By 
William L. Felter, Ph.D., and Libbie J. Egin- 
ton. 


Book One This book is planned on the sup- 
position that oral spelling should not be re- 
quired until the beginning of the second year. 
The pupils will be asked to copy only those 
words and sentences which they have first 
been taught to read. It is suggested that the 
daily lessons for the first half of the second 
year do not exceed three new words, and for 
the second half, four new words. This speller 
covers the first four years of school. Sentences 
to be read and copied accompany every spell- 
ing lesson. 

Book Two covers the remaining four grades, 
including the eighth. The same plan is fol- 
lowed asin Book One. Poems from standard 
authors are introduced in this as reading 
lessons. The use of the dictionary is recom- 
mended for getting definitions. 


RAND, MCNALLY & CO., CHICAGO 
STORIES OF MOTHER GOOSE VILLAGE. By 
Madge A. Bingham. 


Never was Mother Goose so honored in 
being made into beautiful stories with pretty 
pictures as in these Mother Goose Village 
Stories. Old friends of our childhood meet us 
on every page of this book, and so ingeniously 
are they introduced that they come as a sur- 
prise every time. And other things are inter- 
woven, too—little bits of information that 
grow so naturally out of the stories that the 
children never dream they are learning facts 
about real things. The illustrations of the 
remarkable occurrences in Mother Goose Vil- 
lage are a very large part ofthe book, for they 
almost tell the stories themselves. The pages 
abound in floating bits of colo~ ‘r these de- 
lightful pictures, and everything 18 very gay 
and very happy. The children who find this 
dainty book in their stockings will be very- 
lucky. 
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THE MACMILLAN CO., N. Y. CITY 


How TO Know WILD FRUITS. 
Gridley Peterson. 340 pages. 


This book was needed. It fills a vacant place 
that has waited for it. To tell how to know 
the wild fruits one encounters in every walk 
afield, after the flower is gone, is to do every 
botanist and every nature student an immense 
favor. The eighteen preface index pageg 
contain e Guide to Plant Families Represented, 
and Families and Species, that will be of great 
assistance to those who revel in classification, 
But the multitude of nature students ang 
nature lovers who are seeking to know more 
of the common plants they find and enjoy for 
the pure pleasure of knowing will find thig 
book a friend in need. The make-up of the 
volume is most pleasing. Large type, fine 
paper, with pages nsver crowded, it attracts 
where the usual scieniific text book repels the 
ordinary reader. There are eighty-one illus. 
trations, which are delicately beautiful in 
themselves besides assisting greatly in the 
identification of plants. 


By Maule 


GEO. W. JACOBS & CO. 


TRIXSEY’S TRAVELS. 
water. 


By Emily Paret At 


Trixsey is a beautiful gray ‘quirrel who es. 
caped from his cage and his mistress Pansy, 
and ran away into the woods. He had many 
adventures and met other members of the 
squirrel family,the field mouse, Molly Cotton 
Tail, an old crow, the possum, and was terribly 
frightened by a night owl. A good deal of 
natural history is woven into these stories, 
and the children who follow Trixsey will fee} 
well acquainted with the inhabitants of wood. 
land. The pictures are pretty and woodsy 
and it is a charming little book. There could 
be no better Christmas present for any boy or 
girl. 

THE AMERICAN BOOK CO., NEW YORK j 

CARPENTER’S GEOGRAPHICAL By «& 
Frank G. Carpenter. a 


READER. 


Another “ Reader” from Mr. Carpenter will 
receive a welcome from everybody who is 
famillar with his geographical series. This 
time it is Africa, and it bears the same unmis- 
takable marks of personal observations that 
make his previous books so satisfactory. Like 
those, it is to be used as a supplementary * 
reader in connection with the study of Africa. ~ 
It is nota compilation. He says “I” and “we,” 
and it reads like a delightful personal story. 
With the interest that the whole world has 
felt in Africa in recent years, it is a matter of 
congratulation that we can here learn about it 
that which no geography tells. Abundantly 
illustrated with African people and scenes. 


RAND, MCNALLY & CO, CHICAGO 


RAB AND His FRIENDS. 

THE CRICKET ON THE HEARTH. 

ALICE'S ADVENTURES IX WONDSMRLAND. 
Edited by Katherine Lee Bates. 


Three additions to the Canterbury Classics, 
of uniform size—from 150 to 200 pages. Like 
the previous books in this series, they are de- 
signed for supplementary readers. Children 
never get quite enough of these well-known 
stories, and to look forward every day in 
school to a chapter in them cannot fail to be 
regarded as a treat. Surely the children in 
these days well nigh live in fairyland. 





Dyspepsia 


Don’t think you can cure your dyspep- 
sia in any other way than by strengthen- 
ing and toning your stomach. 

That is weak and incapable of per- 
forming its functions, probably because 
you have imposed upon it in one way or 
another over and over again. 

You should take 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


It strengthens and tones the stomach, 
and permanently cures dyspepsia and all 
stomach troubles. 


Accept no substitute, 




















